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THE MOUND-BUILDERS’ WORKS 1N LICKING COUNTY, OHIO. 


«“ THE Fort,’’ NEAR NEWARK. QOuto.! 


The Recorp is indebted to Mr. Isaac Smucker, of 
Newark, Ohio, for the following sketch of an- 
tique structures in that neighborhood : 


Licking County, Ohio, abounds in 
Mound-builder’s works. In few localities 
in the Mississippi Valley are the works of 
this ancient, extinct race more extensive, 
more numerous, more diversified in style 
and character, more gigantic in propor- 
tions. 

1 This engraving is from a sketch made by the 
Editor of the Recorp, in 1860, and published in 
his * Pictorial Field Book of the War of 1812.” 





We have here Znclosures, large and small, 
and of various heights, formed by banks of 
earth and stone, and of almost ali the 
coumon geometrical figures, and some 
of irregular forms not known to geometry. 
Here are circular, elliptical and square 
enclosures; also parallellograms or ob- 
long squares, hexagonals, octagonals, half- 
moons, open circles, and many of various 
other shapes. Some are called sacred Zn- 
closures, in which religious rites were per- 
formed. Others are supposed to have 
been defensive or military structures ; 
while still others were probably construct- 
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ed for civic purposes; and not a few 
entertain the belief that some of these 
Enclosures were dedicated to the practice 
of their national games, and to the cele- 
bration of their national festivals. 

One of the most extensive and interes- 
ting of these Lnclosures, has been time 
out of mind, called the *‘ Old Fort,’’ and 
has been, many years, owned by the 
Licking County Agricultural Society which 
holds its fairs within it. I send you here- 
with. the following drawing of this ancient 
Enclosure and its connections, which 
shows that it is only a very small portion 
of the elaborate ancient works, hereabouts, 
and connected with it. The circle on the 
right hand, containing thirty acres, shows 
the enclosure under consideration—the 
‘* Old Fort.’’ The remainder of the en- 


graving presents a view of the principal 
works in immediate connection with it. 
The following description of the ‘* Old 
Fort,’’ was written by S. B. Wing, Esq., 
the President of our Agricultural Society. 
Being accurate in description and reasona- 
ble in speculation, I adopt and take plea- 


sure in forwarding it to you as a part of 
this paper. 

‘*This ‘ Fort’ is a circular earthwork or 
embankment of over a mile in circumfer- 
ence, standing at the present day at.a 
height of twenty feet, the circle being 
broken only by an imposing opening or 
gateway on the east, on either side of 
which the ditch is deepest and the walls 
highest. From this gateway run parallel 
walls of earth, a few rods apart, leading to 
and communicating with other fortifica- 
tions in the neighborhood, one of which 
is an octagon, another oblong, and still 
another circular. We present an outline 
of these ancient works, drawn from sur- 
veys made many years ago. We use the 
common term in calling them fortifications, 
aware that the vexed question of their 
origin and use is veiled in profound mys- 
tery. Those best skilled in antiquarian 
lore, confess themselves puzzled in the 
investigation to know whether these mag- 
nificent ramparts, were, far back in the 
olden times, the theatre of bloody con- 
flicts between Opposing armies, or whether 
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they were devoted to some great religious 
rites or national festivals. The first im- 
pression they make are decidedly military 
in their character. One can easily believe 
that the immense wall was once thronged 
with serried ranks, ready to battle to the 
death in behalf of, to them, some great 
cause. Perhaps a host of invaders thus 
strengthened their first possession of the 
country by works that they deemed im- 
pregnable, or perhaps it was the last strong 
hold of séme now extinct race. That 
majestic gateway, could it speak, might 
tell tales of desperate sorties, of feints 
and forlorn hopes marching steadily to 
the embrace of death, or of struggles at its 
threshold that would, had they a written 
history, have been parallels of Thermo- 
pyle. 

‘*It was no mere barbaric skill which de- 
signed this perfect circle or the mathemat- 
ical octagons and parallels which adjoin it. 
The engineer who marked out their lines 
was no rude savage. His brain had pon- 
dered to some purpose over the abstrac- 
tions of angles and curves. And yet with 
all the evidence of his skill we wonder not 
a little at his design in placing his ditch 
INSIDE the walls. Placed on the outside, 
and before filled as it now is, it would 
have been a more serious obstacle to an 
enemy, than the embankment itself. This 
fact as much as any other, seems to point to 
some other purpose as to the cause of its 
construction. A discovery made afew years 
ago in the centre of the area gives plausi- 
bility to thisconjecture. In removing the 
apex of ‘‘ Eagle Mound,’’ (so called from 
its resemblance to a bird with extended 
wings), a flat surface was uncovered show- 
ing evident marks of fire, and having upon 
it ashes and the remains of charred wood. 
Here, upon this elevation once stood, per- 
haps, an Aztec Priest, in sight of multi- 
tudes gathered from all parts of the land, 
celebrating some great religious festival. 
Or, perhaps, there may have been here 
performed, the concluding or the initia- 
tory ceremony of some grand Olympian 
game, where the strongest and bravest 
met in mimic war, or peaceful tourney— 
where wrestlers exhibited prodigies of physi- 














cal exertion—where the fleet of foot earned 
their oak or laurel chaplets, or where 
poets, perhaps, recited their amatory 
lyrics, or martial epics, to eager ears and 
appreciative tastes, 
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‘« But to us it is mystery—all mystery. 
We can but conjecture and wonder— 
wonder that a people so evidently great 
and possessing so much of civilization 
have left nothing engraved or sculptured 
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A PLAN OF SOME OF THE MOUND-BUILDERS’ WORKS NEAR NEWARK, OHIO. 


to perpetuate the great events of their 
history or at least to give some faint clue 
to their origin and fate. 

‘« But not more silent are the generations 
of dim old forests that have successively 
grown and fallen upon this spot than are 
these works concerning their constructors. 
They date from an antiquity so remote 
that even the Red Man has no legend or 
tradition to strengthen any of the various 
hypotheses that have been formed. 

‘¢ To the Managers of this Society and 
their successors, is entrusted the care and 
preservation of a portion of these interest- 
ing works. The obliterating hand of 
Time has been heavily laid upon them 
within the last century. The destruction 


of the plowshare will soon complete the 


demolition of all but such as we preserve, 
Our duty to our children and to the inte- 
rest of science, requires that we suffer no 
Vandal hands to be laid upon these relics 
of an unknown people, who once inhabi- 
ted this beautiful valley, and the whole 
West.’’ 

In this county, also, -are numerous 
Mounds, \arge and small, of stone and 
earth, finished and unfinished. Here are 
Sepulchural Mounds, used for burial pur- 
poses ; also Sacrificial Mounds, which are 
stratified and have altars upon which 
sacrificial offerings were made with fire. 
Then too we have Zemple Mounds which 
are generally pyramidal, but whether 
round, square, oblong, oval or octangular, 
invariably have flat tops—truncated— 
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apparently unfinished. They. were prob- 
ably crowned with temples built of perish- 
able materials, all traces of which have 
disappeared. These were also used, to 
some extent, for sepulture. We also have 
Mounds of Observation which are always 
upon conspicuous points and hills that 
overlook the valleys. They were doubt- 
less signal stations or out-looks, and may 
also have been used for sacrificial and 
burial purposes. Finally, we have here a 
few Symbolical or Animal Mounds, which 
outside of Wisconsin, aresorare. These 
are gigantic dasso-relievos of men, beasts, 
birds and reptiles on the surface of the 
soil, elevated only a few feet above the 
natural face of the ground. ‘The original 
purpose of these effigies or ‘‘ mounds of 
imitative form’’ is not certainly known, 
but being generally regarded as symbolical 
they are thus named. Not a few think 
they were objects of worship. Mr. 
Schoolcraft assumes that these ‘‘em- 
blematic mounds,’’ as he calls them 
were, ‘* Zofems or heraldic sym- 
bols.”’ 

I know of but two of those co- 
lossal effigies in this vicinity. One 
of these is in the likeness of a bird, 
and has been alluded to by Mr, 
Wing, as ‘* Eagle Mound,”’ and is 
in the centre of the ‘* Old Fort.’’ 
The other is a representation of a 
huge ‘‘ Alligator,’ and occupies 
the summit of a hill or spur nearly 
two hundred feet high, which pro- 
jects boldly into the valley of the 
Middle Fork of the three streams 
that form the Licking River at 
Newark, five miles distant, in an east- 
erly direction. *Jt may be said that the 
outline of the figure, whether Crocodile 
or Alligator is clearly defined. I give you 
his size and proportions from actual obser- 
vation, and from my own and the mea- 
surement of a friend. The head, fore 
shoulders and rump have an elevation of 
from three to six feet, while the average 
rise of the remainder of this reptilian 
monster is a foot or two lower. The 
contour and relative proportions of the 
animal are approximately represented. 
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The feet or paws are thickest where they 
unite with the body and gradually taper 
off towards theend. ‘Theentire length of 
the monster from the tip of the nose to the 
end of the tail, following its curvings, is 
two hundred and four feet. The breadth 
of the body, at the widest part, is about 
twenty feet, and the length of the body, 
between the fore legs and the hind legs is 
fifty feet. The legs are each about twenty- 
five feet long. The head and tail both 
come down to a point. On the north side 
of the animal, he lying with his head 
nearly to the west, and about in range 
with the ends of his legs on his right side 
is an elevation of a foot or two, called the 
‘* Altar,’’ which is partially covered with 
stones that show the action of fire upon 
them, it is said. This Altar has a diame- 
ter of a few feet only, and from it a narrow, 
barely preceptible, slightly elevated graded 





ALLIGATOR MOUND NEAR GRANVILLE, 0.) 


way leads to the animal, touching it about 
midway between the fore and hind legs. 
The effigy is composed of stone and earth, 
and has become somewhat unsymmetri- 
cal and uneven on the surface, under the 
operation of the plough as well as under 


1 The writer of this paper is indebted to Mr. G. 
W. Chase, artist, of Newark, Ohio, for the use of 
a photographic copy of a drawing of the Alligator 
Mound and its surroundings, of which the above 
figure is the principal part. The original drawing 
shows ‘the topography of the elevation on which 
this mound is raised, with profile views, &c. 














the previous process of the clearing of the 
land, and the cutting down of the trees 
that had grown upon it. Winds blowing 
down the trees, the roots thereby tearing 
up the earth and stones of this effigy and 
displacing them, also doubtless tended to 
deface, deform and partially obliterate it 
in places. Moreover the action of the 
rains and snows of centuries could not 
have failed, in some measure at least, to 
have marred its symmetry, its regularity, 
and well defined form and shape. The 
elements have borne hard upon it, the 
destructive devastating hand of man has 
been laid heavily upon it, and all-devour- 
ing, subduing Time, too, has dealt rough- 
ly with it. 

The hill upon which this venerable 
relic of antiquity is found commands an 
extensive view of the valley. and is itself 
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a conspicuous point. Several fortified 
hills are in its immediate vicinity, and 
numbers of mounds are visible from it. 
The intervening forests alone prevent the 
view of the extensive works near Newark, 
or at least a portion of them, from ‘*‘ Alli- 
gator hill.’’ 

Professor Wilson in his ‘‘ Pre-historic 
Man,’’ assumes that this remarkable work 
of the Mound builders symbolizes some 
object of special awe or veneration, thus 
reared on one of the chief high-places of 
the nation, with its accompanying Altar, 
on which the ancient people of the valley 
could witness the celebration of the rites 
of their worship. He further observes 
that its sight was obviously selected as the 
most prominent natural feature in a popu- 
lous district, abounding with military, civic 
and religious structures, 





The writer of the following interesting article is 
the author of that carefully prepared work, en- 
titled “ History of Schoharie County and Bor- 
der Wars of New York :” 


Editor of Am. His. Record: 


In the August number of your AMERICAN 
Historical RecorD, page (373), I find the 
following inquiry : 

‘‘ScaLps.—Did the British Government 
during the American Revolutionary war, 
offer bounties to the Indians for the scalps 
of the white men? Can any reader of the 
RECORD give an affirmative answer and 
where the authority can be found ?’’ 

I think I answered a public inquiry of 
this kind some years ago, but whether ina 
newspaper or magazine I cannot say. That 
the Home British Government took any 
special cognizance of this matter may be 
doubted, but that the Colonial Govern- 
ment of Canada, sanctioned the taking of 
American scalps, and paid.for their taking, 
I have not a doubt. Nearly forty years 


ago I commenced to glean in the territory 
which composed the Western frontier set- 
tlement of New York, in the Revolution, 





BOUNTIES FOR SCALPS. 






for historical truths bearing upon that 
great event; and first and last conversed 
with not a few individuals who were cap- 
tured in the Schoharie and Mohawk Val- 


‘leys and adjoining settlements, and taken 


to Canada, who assured me that their 
captors received a bounty for their delivery 
as prisoners. They stated with equal con- 
fidence that they knew of the paying of 
premiums for the delivery of the scalps of 
their neighbors, relatives and friends. 
They stated as the sum usually paid for 
prisoners and also for scalps was eight doJ- 
ars, that is for the persons or scalps of citi- 
zens and soldiers. For officers of rank, 
Frontier Committee Men, and individuals 
particularly obnoxious tothe enemy greater 
sums, influenced by circumstances, were 
offered, and that a few facts were developed 
during the war, and after its close, going 
to prove the the truth of this statement. 
Tories who were with the enemy not un- 
frequently to share such gains, and who 
came back after the war, repeatedly 
asserted to their friends that, certain 
rewards were offered by the authorities in 
Canada, for the apprehension of such and 
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such individuals, and if they could not be 
secured and delivered there, like sums 
were offered for the scalps of the same 
persons. 

It has been stated as a fact though with 
how much truth I cannot say, that the 
British authorities in Canada often paid 
more for the delivery of a prisoner, than 
they would for the same individual’s scalp ; 
which I have looked upon, if true, as the 
only redeeming feature in the brutal taking 
of scalps. This arrangement possibly 
saved some human life; but for a small 
party to be burdened with the watchful- 
ness and feeding of prisoners, in so long a 
wilderness journey, and as scalps could the 
more easily be delivered, such an arrange- 
ment was often disregarded, and persons 
made prisoners were not unfrequently 
sacrificed on the way. When delivered 
alive they could be exchanged for our 
prisoners. We may readily suppose that 
bounties were not unfrequently paid in 
guns, ammunition, clothing and blankets, 
thus varying a stipulated price for scalps 
and prisoners. I never had any doubt but 
what all the blood-thirsty and cruel prac- 
tices devised in Canada, to aid in subjuga- 
ting the Colonies, were at the least in- 
directly sanctioned by the Home Govern- 
ment in England. 

When Killian K. Van Rensselaer, of 
Albany, was a Member in Congress, the 
question was mooted in that body, whether 
the fact can be proven that the British ac- 
tually paid a bounty for American scalps. 
Among the papers of the late Captain 
Thomas Machin, a distinguished engineer 
in the American Army, and a resident of 
Charleston, Montgomery Co., N. Y., 
after the war, one paper had been pre- 
served, of which the following is a copy: 
so says General Thomas Machin, now of 
Albany. 


‘¢ This may certify that Kayingwaurto, 
the Sanake (Seneca) Chief, has been on an 
expedition to Fort Stanwix, and has taken 
two scalps, one from an officer and one 
from a corporal that were a gunning near 
the fort, for which I promise to pay at 
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sight, ten dollars for each scalp. ‘* Given 


under my hand at Buck’s Island. 


‘¢JoHN But Ler, Col. and 
Supt. of the Six Nations, 
and the Allies of his Majesty.’ 


This certificate was forwarded to Mr. 
Van Rensselaer, and satisfactorily settled 
the controversy in Congress, and establish- 
ed the fact that the enemy did pay a 
bounty for scalps. We hope this interest- . 
ing relic was not destroyed. Richard 
Van Rensselaer, Esq., a son of the mem- 
ber named, now residing in Albany, does 
not now remember seeing it among his 
father’s papers. 

I gave at page 578 of my History of 
Schoharie County and Border Wars of 
New York, an account of the manner in 
which this paper and another of interest 
came into Capt. Machin’s possession, he 
being careful to preserve such papers, 
which it will be pertinent to introduce 
here. Ataskirmish with the enemy by 
the troops in Sullivan’s invasion of the 
Indian settlements of Western New York, 
in the summer of 1779, a Seneca Chief 
was killed, on whose person was found a 
pocket-book, containing the above certifi- 
cate, and the following paper, also in the 
hand writing of Col. John Butler. It was 
filed—‘‘ Convention of Whyoming,’’ and 
read as follows: 


“* Westmoreland July 5th, 1778. 


‘‘This doth hereby certify that Lieut. 
Elisha Scovell has surrendered his garrison 
with all his people to the government, and 
to remain as neutral during this present 
contest with Great Britain and America ; 
in consideration of which, Col. John 
Butler, Superintendent of the Six Nations 
of Indians, their allies, &c., with Kaying- 
waurto, the Chief of the Sanakec (Seneca) 
nation, and the other chief warriors of the 
Six Nations, do promise that they shall 
live in the quiet possession of their places, 
with their families, and shall be daily pro- 
tected from insult as far as lies in their 


















power, and provided that they should be 
taken, it is our desire that they should for- 
with be returned. 


[L. S.] 


[Device of Turtle.| KAayiNnGwaurto. 


Joun BUTLER. 


Why, unless it were a duplicate, this 
paper should still be in the possession of 
this Seneca Chief, is a marvel, for it was 
executed for the benefit of Lieut. Scovell 
and his friends, This Chief was no doubt 
the leader of the Indian force that invaded 
Wyoming the year before, instead of the 
great Mohawk Sachem Brant. Indeed, 
Col. Stone, in his History of Wyoming, 
well established the fact that this warrior 
and not Brant was to be held accountable 
fora cruel want of faith at that place. 
Stone spells that Indian’s name on page 
205 of the book named—Gi-eng-wah-toh, 
I have chosen, however, to give its ortho- 
graphy as written by Col. Butler, Kay-ing- 
waur-to, supposing the accent in both to 
have been on the first and third syllables. 
In the appendix of Munsell’s edition of 
Col. Stone’s Zife of Brant, on page 452, 
of vol. i, this name is spelt Kayinguaragh- 
toh. 

The only discrepancy in this matter is 
made to appear in a foot note on page 213 
of Col. Stone’s Wyoming, in which it is 
stated that this Seneca Chief lived many 
years after the Revolution. If that is Aue, 
who could the Chief have been on whose 
person those papers were found? I never 
had a doubt but what that warrior was 
slain in 1779, until the note in question 
met my eye. May he not have had a 
namesake who survived him ? 

The two scalps alluded to in Col. But- 
ler’s certificate, were those of Capt. Greg 
and a corporal of the garrison at Fort 
Stanwix. Dr. Thacher in his Mihtary 
Journal, has given this interesting inci- 
dent, and says that the Captain became 
his patient at the Albany Hospital. The 
accounts do not differ materially, except 
that Thacher speaks of two soldiers being 
with Greg, instead of one, and three men 
fishing instead of two. I copy Dr. Dwight’ s 
account, however, as mainly the most 
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graphic. ‘In the summer of 1777, Capt. 
Greg left Fort Stanwix, or as then called 
Fort Schuyler, one afternoon, with a 
corporal, also of that garrison, to shoot 
pigeons. Toward night the fowlers, when 
about to return to the fort, were fired 
upon by concealed foes. Greg, after re- 
ceiving some blows oh the head with a 
tomahawk, was scalped, an Indian. drawing 
off the bloody trophy with his teeth. Se- 
curing also the scalp of the corporal, who 
had been killed outright, (and no doubt 
their guns), the Indians withdrew. Par- 
tially recovering, Capt. Greg thought if 
he could pillow his aching head upon the 
body of his fallen comrade, it would be a 
sourse of relief and ease a dying hour ; 
and after several attempts, he succeeded in 
gaining that position ; but to his great an- 
noyance, a little dog kept up a continual 
yelping and whining. The bleeding Capt. 
was too sick at heart to bear patiently the 
evidence of his dog’s sorrow, and ad- 
dressed him as though a rational being. 
Said he, ‘‘ if you wish so much to help 
me, go and call some one to my relief !’’ 
To the surprise of the sufferer, at the close 
of the command, the dog ran off to three 
men belonging to the garrison, who were 
fishing nearly a mile distant, and by his 
pitiful moans attracted their notice. They 
doubtless knew whose dog it was, and as 
his appearance was unusual, they agreed to 
follow him and have the mystery solved. 
After following the dog for some distance, 
the sun being down and the forest danger- 
ous, they were about to return, perceiving, 
which the little messenger increased his 
cries, and seizing their clothing in his 
teeth endeavored to pull them toward the 
spot where his master lay. The fishermen 
now resolved to follow the dog at all 
hazards, and he soon led them to the 
scene of blood. The corporal was hastily 
buried, and the Captain carried to the fort, 
where his wounds were dressed with care; 
he was restored to health and narrated the 
above particulars to his friends.’’ Says 
Thacher: ‘* He was a most frightful spec- 
tacle ; the whole of his scalp was removed, 
in two places on the fore part of his head, 
the tomahawk had penetrated through the 
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skull ; there was a wound on his back with 
the same instrument, besides a wound in 
his side, and another through his arm by a 
musket ball. ‘This unfortunate man, after 
suffering for a long time, finally recovered 
and appeared to be well satisfied in having 
his scalp restored to him, though un- 
covered with hair.”’ 

I may have been more fortunate in ob- 
taining information bearing upon the sub- 
ject of seadping, than were any of my co- 
temporary writers; at all events, without 
knowing just what facts other writers ob- 
tained, I can say in the spirit of candor, 
that I have no doubt whatever, that hun- 
dreds of American scalps were paid for by 
the military department of Canada, during 
our Revolutionary struggle. I have made 
this communication longer than I intended, 
and will close it by the mention of a single 
circumstance in proof of my position. 

When the enemy under Sir John John- 
son, invaded the Mohawk Valley, by the 
northern route, in the latter part of May, 
1780, David Fonda, an old gentleman, 
who had ever been a warm personal friend 
of Sir William Johnson—Sir John’s father, 
was residing on or near the present county 
Fair Grounds, in the village of Fonda. 
When the alarm reached the house that 
the enemy were near, Penelope Grant, a 
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Scotch girl, in his employ—a widow For- 
bes at my interview with her in Johns- 
town, some 30 years ago, said she begged 
of the old patriot, for such he was, to flee 
with her and Donime Romeyn’s family near 
by, to the hill back of the Caughnawaga 
Church for safety. ‘* WVo,’’ said he em- 
phatically as heseized his gun, ‘‘ you stay 
here Penelope, and I will fight for you to 
the last drop of blood.’’ She left him to 
his fate, and soon the enemy were there. 
John I. Hansen, a prisoner captured in 
the valley below, on the same morning, 
saw an Indian well-known in the vicinity, 
before the war, as one armed Peter, (he 
had lost an arm), who had often partaken 
of the hospitality of the family, lead the 
feeble old man—sonie 80 years old—from 
the house toward the river, where he toma- 
hawked and scalped him. When reproved 
for this cruel act after the war, he replied 
that, as it was the intention of the enemy 
tokill him, ‘‘he thought he might as well get 
the bounty for his scalp as any one else !”’ 
This same Indian got the scalp of Captain 
Henry Hansen, on the same morning. 


J. R. Sims, 


Fort Plain, New York. 
September 20, 1873. 





THE CONTINENTAL 


During the old war for independence, 
the movements of armies and the exigen- 
cies of the civil service, caused a shifting 
of the seat. of the Continental Congress. 
It was first in Philadelphia, then in Balti- 
more, then in Lancaster, York, Princeton, 
and Annapolis, and finally in the city of 
New York. Wherever Congress was iu 
session, there was the seat of the National 
Government, such as it was—a government 
formed of representatives of provinces 
held together only by the cohesion of 
common interests and common dangers, 
for the time being. 

When Cornwallis was approaching the 
Delaware, late in 1776, in pursuit of 


CONGRESS AT YORK. 


Washington, Congress then in session in 
Philadelphia, after, investing the Com- 
mander-in-chief with the powers of a 
Dictator, for six months and in fear of 
the occupation of the city by the enemy, 
fled to. Baltimore, but returned after the 
danger was overpast. Again in the early 
Autumn of 1777, after the battle on the 
Brandywine, and on the approach of the 
victorious British army toward Philadel- 
phia where the Congress was in session, 
that body adjourned to Lancaster, near the 
Susquehanna, in the interior of the State 
of Pennsylvania. On the 14th of Septem- 
ber they resolved on their flight to Lancas- 
ter, if the danger should make such a move- 












ment necessary. They continued their 
session in Philadelphia four days longer, 
and adjourned to meet, as usual, at ten 
o’clock the next morning. That was on 
the 18th of September. During the ad- 
journment the President of Congress 
received a letter from Colonel Hamilton, 
of Washington’s staff, which intimated 
the necessity of removing the seat of 
government from Philadelphia. The mem- 
bers at once left the city and repaired to 
Lancaster. ‘The British under Sir Wil- 
liam Howe, entered Philadelphia on the 
27th and on the same day the Congress 
reassembled at Lancaster. Even there 
they did not feel themselves safe from 
threatened molestation, and they resolved 
to put the broad and rapid Susquehanna 
between themselves and the invaders. So 
they adjourned to meet at York, the capi- 
tol of Adams county, where they reassem- 
bled on the 3oth of September. 

By a resolution of Congress on the 14th 
of September, the public papers were put 
under the care of Abraham Clark, dele- 
gate from New Jersey, who was instructed 
to procure wagons sufficient for convey- 
ing them to Lancaster, with authority to 
engage an escort of troops for their pro- 
tection. Mr. Clark, on receiving orders 
for their removal on the 19th of Septem- 
ber, started immediately with the books, 
papers, money, &c. under an escort fur- 
nished by General Dickenson. He took 
a circuitous route so as to avoid the scouts 
of the enemy. It was by the way of 
Bristol and Reading, to Lancaster, and 
thence, fording the Susquehanna, he con- 
veyed them to York. 

At York, the Congress held its sessions 
in the Court-house, delineated in the en- 
graving. The session there was opened by 
prayer by the Rev. William White, (after- 
ward Bishop of the diocese of Pennsylva- 
nia) who had been appointed Chaplain to 
Congress. There that body remained 
until the following June, during which 
period of about nine months, some of 
the most important events in the history 
of the revolution, occurred. Burgoyne 
and his army were made prisoners; a 
treaty of alliance was made between 
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France and the United States; Baron 
Steuben was made Inspector-general of 
the Continental army ; the conspiracy of 
Gates and his friends to place that officer 
in the high position occupied by Wash- 
ington, had culminated and been defeated ; 
the forts in the Hudson Highlands had 
been captured by the British and a des- 








THE OLD CouRT-HOUSE AT YORK. 


tructive raid up that river as far as Living- 
ston’s Manor, had been made ; the army 
had endured its terrible winter of suffering 
at Valley Forge and the British had 
hastily evacuated Philadelphia, and fled 
across New Jersey toward New York, in 
mortal fear of the French fleet under the 
Count D’Estaing which appeared off the 
capes of the Delaware. There Philip 
Livingston, a delegate from New York, 





* 
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died on the r1th of June, 1778, and was 
buried on the evening of the rath, the 
Congress engaging in the solemn rituals, 
in a body, each member with crape on 
his arm in token of mourning. On Sat- 
urday, the 27th of June, (the day before 
the battle of Monmouth) the Congress 
adjourned to the next Thursday, to meet 
at the State-house in Philadelphia. 

Not long after York became ‘‘ the seat 
of the American Union in our most 
gloomy times,’’ as Lafayette said in a 
speech there in 1825, they resolved (Oct. 
17,) ‘* that the committee of intelligence 
be authorized to take the most speedy and 
effectual measures for getting a printing 
press erected at York town for the purpose 
of conveying to the public, intelligence 
that congress might from time to time 
receive.’’ Very soon afterward, the press 
of Hall & Sellers, of Philadelphia, and 
the oldest in the State, was taken to 
York and set up. That was the first print- 
ing press erected in Pennsylvania west of 
the Susquehanna. There Hall & Sellers 
printed the continental paper money that 
was issued between September 30th, 1777, 
and the first of July, 1778. Some of the 
printers, it was afterward discovered, were 
not as honest as they should have been. 
In the years 1821, when the building in 
which the press was set up, was repaired, 
Continental bills to the amount of many 
thousand dollars were found concealed 
under a hearth of a room in the second 
story of the building. No doubt the 
dishonest printer who evidently put them 
there, intended to fill up the bills with 
counterfeit signatures. 

It was whilst the Congress were in ses- 
sion at York, that John Hancock the 
second president of that body, asked 
leave of absence. That event occurred on 
the 31st of October, 1777. He took leave 
of Congress in a written speech, of which 
the following is a copy: 


Gentlemen : 


Friday last completed two years and five months 
since you did me the honor of electing me to fill 
this chair, As I could never flatter myself your 
choice proceeded from any idea of my abilities, 
but rather from a partial opinion of my attachment 


a” 
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to the liberties of America, I feel myself under 
the strongest obligations to discharge the duties of 
the office, and I accepted the appointment with the 
firmest resolution to go through the business annexed 
to it, in the best manner I was able. Every argu- 
ment conspired to make me exert myself, and I en- 
deavored by industry and attention to make up for 
every other deficiency. 

As my conduct both in and out of Congress in the 
execution of your business, it is improper for me to 
sayanything. Youare the bestjudges. But Ithink I 
shall be forgiven'if I say I have spared no pains, 
expense or labor to gratify your wishes, and to ac- 
complish the views of Congress. 

My health being much impaired, I find some re- 
laxation absolutely necessary after such constant 
application; I must therefore request your indul- 
gence for leave of absence for two months. 

But I cannot take my departure, gentlemen, with- 
out expressing my thanks for the civility and po- 
litenesss I have experienced from you. It is 
impossible to mention this without a heartfelt 
pleasure, 

If in the course of so long a period as I have 
had the honor to fill this chair, any expressions 
may have dropped from me that may have given the 
least offence to any member, as it was not inten- 
tional, so I hope his candor will pass it now. 

May every happiness, gentlemen, attend you, 
both as members of this house and as individuals; 
and I pray Heaven that unanimity and perseverance 
may go hand in hand in this house ; and that every- 
thing which may tend to distract or divide your 
councils be forever banished. 


A resolution was offered, after reading 
this address, ‘* That the thanks of Con- 
gress be presented to John Hancock, Es- 
quire, for the unremitted attention and 
steady impartiality which he has manifes- 
ted in discharge of various duties of his 
office as president since his election to the 
chair on the 24th day of May, 1775.” 
Before the motion was acted upon, it was 
moved to ‘‘ resolve, as the opinion of Con- 
gress, that it is improper to thank any 
president for the discharge of the duties 
of that office.’’ The States were equally 
divided, in opinion, those of New England 
voting in the affirmative. The question 
was then put on the first motion, and it 
was carried in the affirmative. The Con- 
gress then proceeded to elect Henry 
Laurens to fill the vacated office of Presi- 
dent. Mr. Hancock was not again a 
member of the Continental Congress, but 
was active in public affairs in Massachu- 
setts. 
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A LOYALIST’S POEM. 
[Continued from page 441.] 


PART THE THIRD. 


When the wise Ruler of Glubdubrid’s Isle, 
Had entertained Sil Gulliver awhile 
With various Spectacles of Ancient Days, 
Kings crown’d with Gold and Poets deck’d with 
Bays. 
Sages with Pupils, Tyrants with their Slaves, 
And the rich Banquet had suffic’d the Guest, 
When each instructive Lesson was expressed, 
Then wav’d the great Controuler of the Dead 
His Magic Ensign, and the Vision fled, 
Have we less Power o’er the Infernal Crew 
Which lately pass’d before us in Review? 
Our Invocation summoned up the Pack, 
Our potent Word can drive them Headlong back. 
Ye Coxcomb Congressmen, declaimers keen, 
Brisk Puppits of the Philadelphia Scene; 
Ye numerous Chiefs who can or cannot fight ; 
Ye curious Scribes who can or cannot write; 
Ye Lawyers, who for Law, Confusion teach ; 
Ye Preachers who for Gospel, Discord preach ; 
Statesmen who rule as none e’er ruled before, 
Mark, I dismiss you to the Stygiain Shore.” 
Away, fantastic, visionary Thruug. 
Come sober Reason and direct the song. 
But what care Reason in a World like this ? 
For one that ’plauds her, millions hate and hiss. 
She shines, ’tis true, with ever blooming charms, 
Peace in her looks and pleasure in her arms, 
But not a guinea hath she to bestow, 
And Men avoid’d her as a mortal foe 
Who, without Wealth, would take her for a bride ? 
James SMITH, from childhood hath her Power 
defy’d, 
HARTLEY! and DtcKENsOoN,? as best may suit, 
With or withont her, by the hour dispute. 
’Tis said that once on BURGOYNE’s strange affair 
She spake her Mind and made the Congress stare. 
Perhaps with LAURENs, did not LAURENs sell 
His Virtue for a name, She’d love to dwell. 
Amidst the War of Words, the roar of Lungs, 
The barbarous outcry of Confederate Tongues, 
Seditious, busy, turbulent and bold, 
Votes to be bought, Opinions to be sold, 
What chance hath Reason? Her soft Voice in vain, 
May plead, lament, expostulate, complain. 
With heaven-born eloquence should angels speak, 
Against the Crisis, Heaven itself were weak, 
Howl, all ye Fiends, and all ye Devils howl, 
WILL, Henry Drayton’ shall out-do you all, 





1 Colonel Thomas Hartley, then at the head of a Pennsyl- 
vania regiment which he had commanded in an expedition 
against the savages who had desolated the Wyoming Valley. 

e was a member of Congress from 1789 to 1800,—-[Ep.} 

2 John Dickenson, an active patriot of Pennsylvania, but 
who was opposed to the Declaration of Independence, as 
premature. He had lately, as a member of the Congress, 
written the ‘‘ Addresses to the States’’ of that body.—{ Ep. } 

% William Henry Drayton was a South Carolina political 
writer and statesman, e was the first Chief Justice of that 
State, and at the time this Poem was written, was an active 


and efficient member of the Continental Congress.—{ Ev.} 





When Civil madness first from Man to Man, 
In these devoted climes like wild-fire ran, 
There were, who gave the Moderating hint, 
In conversation some, and some in Print, 
Wisely they spake; and what was their Reward’? 
The Tar, the Rail, the Prison and the Cord. 
Even now there are who, in bright Reason’s dress, 
Watch the polluted Continental Press, 
Confront the Lies which Congress send abroad, 
Expose the Sophistry, detect the Fraud ; 
Truth’s genuine maxims forcibly display, 
Cc r and C——x‘ are proofs of what I say. 
Was SAMUEL ADAMs to become a ghost. 
Another ApAms® would assume his post. 
Was bustling HANcocK numbered with the dead, 
Another full as wise might raise his head, 
What if the sands of LAURENS now were run ? 
How should we miss him? hath he not a son? 
Or what if WASHINGTON should close his scene, 
Could none succeed him ? Is there not a GREENE®? 
Knave after Knave as easy we could join, 
As new Emissions of the Paper Coin, 
When it became the high United States, 
To send their Envoys to Versailles’ proud gates, 
Were not their minister produced at once, 
Delicious Groupe—Fanatic, Deist? Dunce ? 
And what if Leg? and what if Srias® fell ? 
Or what if FRANKLIN should go down to Hell ? 
Why should we grieve? The Land ’tis understood, 
Can furnish hundreds equally as good. 
When like a Hill convuls’d, whose womb had 
nurs’d 
Internal Fires, the Constitution burst ; 
What strange Varieties we daily saw! 
What Prodigies of Policy and Law! 
See, in Committees, Ignorance preside, 
Conventions meet and Folly is their guide. 
Plan follows Plan, first, second and the third, 
More barbarous. who can say, or more absurd, 
With full consent poor Reason was dethroned ; 
The Madman governed and the wise Man groan’d, 
But why blot paper with their idle Schemes ? 
Or why enumerate undigested dreams ? 
Stand forth Taxation, Kindler of the flame; 
Inexplicable Question, doubtful Claim, 
Suppose the Right in Britain to be clear, 
Britain were mad to exercise it here. 
Call it unjust, or, if you please, unwise, 
The Colonies were mad, in Arms to rise. 
Impolitic and open to Abuse, 
How could it answer? What could it produce ? 





4 George Clymer and Tench Cox.—[{Ep,]} 

5 John Adams, his cousin, Samuel Adams was regarded as 
an incorruptible man and the foremost among the advocates 
for the war and independence,—{ Ep. } 

6 General Nathaniel Greene, then Quarter-master-general 
of the Continental Army.—{En.} 


7 The first Commissioners sent to France by the Congress, 
were Silas Deane, Dr. Franklin and Arthur . Franklin 
was charged by ultra-theologians, of being a Deist.—{ Ev. j 


8 Arthur Lee and Silas Deane are here referred to.—j Ep.] 
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No need for furious Demagogues to chafe ; 

America was jealous, and was safe. 

Secure she stood in national Alarms, 

And Madness only, would have flown to Arms. 

Arms could not help the Tribute nor confound, 

Self-slain, it must have tumbled to the ground. 

Impossible the Scheme should e’er succeed; 

Why lift a Spear against a brittle Reed ? 

But arm they would; ridiculously brave ; 

Good Laughter, spare me, I would fain be grave. 

So arm they did. ‘The Knave led on the Fool. 

Good Anger, spare me, I would fain be cool. 

Mixtures were seen, amazing in their kind; 

Extravagance with Cruelty were joined. 

The Presbyterian with the Convict march’d, 

The Meeting-house was thinn’d, the Fail was 
searched ; 

Servants were seized; Apprentices enrolled ; 

Youth guarded not the Boy, nor Age the Old. 

Tag-rag-and-bob-tail issued on the Foe, 

Marshalled by Generals Ewinc,! ROBERDEAU. 

This was not Reason; this was wildest Rage, 
To make the Land one Military Stage. 

The strange revolve obtained the Lord Knows how, 
Which forced the Farmer to forsake his plough ; 
Bade Tradesmen mighty Warriors to become, 

And Lawyers quit the Parchment for the Drum, 
To fight, they knew not why, they knew not what, 
Was surely Madness; Reason it was not. 

Next Independence came, that German Charm 
Of Power, to save from Violence and Harm; 
That curious Olio, vile compounded Dish, 

Like Salmagundi, neither Flesh nor Fish; 

That brazen Serpent raised on Freedom’s Pole, 

Which renders all who look upon it, whole; 

That half-dress’d Idol of the western shore, 

All Rags behind, all elegance before ; 

That Conjurer which convey’d away your Gold 

And gives you Paper in its stead to hold. 

Heavens! how my Breast did heave with painful 
‘Throb, 

To view the Phrenzy of the cheated Mob. 

True Sons of Liberty in Flattering Thought, 

But real Slaves to basest bondage brought. 

Frantic as Bacchanals in antient Times, 

They rush’d to perpetrate the worse of Crimes, 

Chased Peace, chased Order, from each blest abode, 

While Reason stood abashed and Folly crow’d, 

Now, now erect the rich triumphant Gate, 

The French Alliance? comes in solemn state. 
Hail! to the Master-Piece of Folly, Madness, hail, 
The Head of Glory with a Serpent’s Tail. 

This, America, this seals thy wretched Doom. 
Here, Liberty, survey thy destin’d Tomb. 


1 General James Ewing, of Pennsylvania, who had been in 
Braddock’s expedition. 


2 Perceiving the Americans to be strong enough to help 
themselves, and wishing to injure Eagend by exhausting her 
strength in a protracted war with the Americans, the 
French government, in February, 1778, acknowledged the 
Independence of the United States and formed an alliance 
with them.—(Ep,) 
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Behold the Temple of Tyrannic Sway 
Is now complete; ye deep-ton’d Organs play, 
Proclaim through al] the Land that Louis Rules: 
Worship your Saint, ye giddy-headed Fools, 
Illustrious guardians of the Laurel Hill, 
Excuse this wreath—these Saliies of the Quill— 
I would be temperate, but severe Disdain 
Calls for the Lash whene’r I check the Rein. 
I would be patient, but the teazing Smart , 
Of Insects make the fiery Courser start. 
I wish’d for Reason in her calmest Mood, 
In vain—the cruel Subject fires my blood. 
When through the Land the Dogs of Havoc war, 
And the torn Country bleeds at every Pore, 
’Tis hard to keep the sober line of Thought; 
The Brain turns round with such Ideas fraught. 
Rage makes a Weapon blunt as mine to pierce, 
And Indignation gathers in the Verse. 
More yet remains of Sense and Honor stained, 
Conventions broken,’ Flags of Truce detain’d, 
A thousand foolish Freaks my Wrath provoke, 
A thousand Culprits ought to feel the Yoke. 
To treat of Villains were exceeding hard 
And not to mention once thy name, GERARD.‘ 
But ’twere the work of Hercules to sweep 
From the rank Stable this enormous Heap. 
Such are the Times, Cease useless Satire, cease, 
Each moment lire Barbarities increase. 
Even while I write, a Monster fierce and huge, 
Hath fixed his Station in the Land of Goocr.5 
Virginia Caitiff, JEFFERSON by name, 
Perhaps from JEFFERIES,® sprung of rotten Fame. 
His savage Letter all belief exceeds, 
And Congress glory in his brutal Deeds. 
In the dark Dungeon HAMILTON is thrown; 
The Veteran hero there disdains to groan. 
There with his brave companions, faithful Friends, 
The approaching Hour in silence he attends. 
Where, with his Council, shall the Wretch expire ? 
Or by the British or Celestial Fire. 
O! may the hour be soon, for Pity’s sake. 
Genius of Britain, from thy slumbers wake. 
Too long hath Mercy spoke, but spoke in Vain, 
Let Justice now in awful Terror reign.7 
8 This refers to the refusal of Congress to carry out the 
agreement of Gates with Burgoyne at the ‘‘ Convention’”’ at 
Saratoga. in Ottober, 1777. The reason was, that there was 


ample circumstantial evidence to show that the British in- 
tended to play false in the matter,—| Ep.]} 


4 The first minister sent by France to the United States, 
who arrived at Philadelphia early in July, 1778. 


5 This name seems to have been used for the sake of 
making a rhyme with “huge.’’ It evidently refers to Sir 
William Gooch, who was Governor of Virginia for twenty- 
two years from 1727, and whose name was pronounced as if 
it was spelled Googe.—{ Ep, } 


® Lord George Jeffries, a brutal English Judge, who be- 
came a peer of the realm. 


7 ‘The letter alluded to in this sentence, was in relation to 
the treatment of Lieutenant governor Henry Hamilton, of 
Detroit, who had surrended to General George Rogers Clarke, 
by capitulation, as a prisoner of War, in February, 1779. 

hen General Clarke sent his papers concerning this expedi- 
tion to the Governor and Council of Virginia, with the 








Am I deceived? or see I in the East 
Ten-fold the Radiance of the Day increas’d ? 
Britannia’s Guardian Angel greets my Eye, 

In all the unclouded Lustre of the Sky. 

See his right Hand a two-edged Weapon wield. 
The double Cross shines brilliant on his Shield. 
Hear him, ye Just, and in his Words rejoice ; 
Ye Hearts of Rancour tremble at his Voice. 

“ Yet, yet a little, and the door of Grace 

** Must close forever on an impious Race. 

* The Sun that visits these unhappy Climes 

** Is weary to behold incessant Crimes. 

* Angels appointed from the Throne Divine, 

“ To guard this Land, their happless Charge resign, 

«No more their gentle Pleadings interpose. 

“ Yet, yet a little and the Door shall close. 

* Ungrateful Country! by my Arms secur’d 

“In thy behalf, what have I not endur’d? | 

When from my grasp the Sceptre thou would’st 
rend, 

* From me, thy Patron, thy protecting Friend, 

Did I not check my Thunder in mid air, 

‘ Far less inclin’d to punish than to spare ; 

Have I not labor’d ceaseless to reclaim 

Thy frantic Sons from Misery and Shame ? 

‘ With Bounty carried to excess I strove 

Thy Doubts, however causeless, to remove, 

** As speaks a Father to his only Child 

** Amidst repeated Provocations, mild, 


pricenere, it appeared from those papers that Hamilton had 
een a participator in acts of great cruelty toward the 
Americans who fell into his hands, such as putting prisoners 
n irons and giving them up to become victims of savage 
barbarity, The Council decided that Hamilton was a proper 
subject for retaliation, and that he should be put in irons and 
confined in a jail, Jefferson had then just succeeded Patrick 
Henry as Governor, General Phillips, one of the Saratoge 

risoners, and then at Charlottesville, addressed a letter to 
Geewnas Jefferson arguing against the justice of Hamilton's 
treatment. Jefferson's reply to Phillips, is the ‘* Letter”’ re- 
ferred to, The Governor rluvved the matter to Washington, 
who did not approve of the treatment to which Governor Ham- 
ilton was subjected, and he was released on parole, ‘The third 


line in this sentence fixes the time when this Poem was writ- 
ten, the Summer or early Autumn of 1779.—[Ep.] 
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** So have I wish’d thy errors to forgive 

“ And bid thee turn from Wickedness and Live. 

“ For this, thy Malice, swelling like a Flood, 

“Hath overpass’d all Bounds, and foam’d with 
Blood. 

“« Outrage hath follow’d outrage,—shocking sight! 

“ And Streets have echoed, Pulpits teem’d with 
fight. 

“ The raving Calumny, the meanest Lye, 

*« Treaclierous Escape, Assassination Sly ; 

* All monstrous Crimes which Fiends themselves 
reject, 

“ Within thy Walls claim’d Honor and respect. 

“ Whatever honest, peaceable or pure 

** Dwelt in thy reach, to feel thy Hate was sure ; 

“And he who sinned the most, gain’d most Ap- 
plause ; 

“ The virtuous Man was odious to the Cause. 

* At length the Day of Vengeance is at Hand. 

“ The exterminating Angel takes his stand, 

* Hear the last summons, Zede/s, and relent; 

« Yet but a moment is there to repent. 

“Lo! the great Searcher, ready at the Door, 

“Who means decisively to purge the Floor, 

* Yes, the wise Sifter now prepares his Fan, 

“ To separate the Meal from useless Bran. 

“ Down to the Centre from his burning Ire, 

* Ye Foes of Goodness and of Truth, retire! 

* And ye, who now lie humbled in the Dust, 

* Shall raise your heads ye Loyal and ye just, 

“ The approving Sentence of your Sovereign gain, 

“ And shine refulgent as the starry Train. 

“ Then when eternal Justice is appeas’d; 

“When with due Vengeance Heaven and Earth 
are pleas’d; 

“ America, from dire pollution clear’d 

* Shall flourish yet again, beloved and rever’d. 

“In Virtue’s Lap her growing Sons be nurs’d, 

“ And her last Days be happier than the First.” 


End of The Times. 








However various may be the estimates 
of men concerning the personal character 
of Thomas Jonathan Jackson, and the 
aspect of his deeds in history, all must 
agree that he was a sincere, thoroughly 
conscientious and devout man. As such 
he claims the respect of men who love 
sincerity, revere conscientiousness and 
honor devotion, in whomsoever these 
characteristics may appear. I propose, 
in a briet memoir, to give the salient 
points in the history of the career of that 


“STONEWALL” JACKSON AND BARBARA FRIETCHIE. 










remarkable man, who figured largely in 
the late Civil War, and who is known in 
the chronicles of that conflict, as ‘* Stone- 
wall Jackson,.”’ 

Thomas J. Jackson was a native of 
Clarksburg, Harrison County, Virginia, 
where he was born on the 21st of January, 
1824. He was the youngest of four chil- 
dren, and was left, while only three years 
of age, an orphan boy to learn the hard 
lessons in the school of poverty. Withan 
uncle in Lewis County he grew up to 
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youth-hood, laboring on a farm in Summer 
when he became old enough, and going to 
school in the Winter. He was a grave 
and serious boy, and performed every duty 
with a conscientious loyalty to right and 
justice. So faithful, intelligent and brave 
was he, that at the age of sixteen years, 
he was elected a constable, and discharged 
the functions of his office to the satisfaction 
of the community. 

Young Jackson very early evinced a 
taste for the military art, and at the age 
of seventeen years, he went on foot to 
Washington city to seek an appointment 
to a cadetship at West Point. He was 
successful through some political friends 
of his family, and in 1842, he entered the 
Military Academy, where he was gradua- 
ted in 1846, when he was tweuty-two years 
of age. He was breveted Second Lieu- 


tenant, and entered upon active duty in 
the army under General Taylor, in Mexico. 
When General Scott took the command 
there, he was transferred to his army; and 
so meritorious were Lieutenant Jackson’s 
services, that he was rapidly promoted. 


He was breveted Captain and Major, and 
attracted the marked attention of the 
generals, as one of the most promising of 
the young officers of the army. At the 
conclusion of the war his health was so 
impaired that he resigned his commission 
and returned to Virginia. 

Major Jackson was appointed Professor 
in the Virginia Military Institute, at Lex- 
ington, Va. and soon after entering upon 
his duties there, he married a daughter of 
the Rev. Dr. Junkin, President of the 
Washington College (now called the 
Washington and Lee University) at Lex- 
ington. He retained his Professorship 
until the breaking out of the late Civil 
War. In April, 1861, he was commis- 
sioned a Colonel in the Confederate Army, 
and on the 3d of May, he took command 
of the little ‘Army of Observation’’ at 
Harper’s Ferry. 

Up to this time, Professor Jackson was 
scarcely known outside of the walls of the 
Virginia Military Institute, where, for 
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years, he had been discharging his duties 
with fidelity and was now thirty-seven 
years of age. Within those walls he was 
known as a devout member of the Presby- 
terian church, and a Calvinist of the 
strictest stripe. He was a firm believer 
in the doctrine of Predestination, and 
accounted himself one of the ‘ Elect.’’ 
So early in life as during his campaigns in 
Mexico, so well grounded was he in this 
belief, and self-assured that his was a 
charmed life under the immediate protec- 
tion of Providence, that on one occasion, 
when a Mexican battery was sweeping an 
avenue of approach, and his men shrunk 
from exposure to the raking fire, he walked 
up and down among the flying shot and 
shell and called out with perfect compo- 
sure; ‘* Come on—this is nothing—you 
see they cant hurt me!’’ He was a practi- 
cal fatalist. His austere deportment, his 
audible soliloquies and his many peculiari- 
ties, were derided by many who did 
not comprehend his character, and he was 
regarded as one holding superstitious 
conversations with an imaginary familiar 
spirit. The students made a world of 
fun of the eccentricities of ‘‘Old Tom 
Jackson’”’ as they familiarlycalledhim. He 
was sucha rigid disciplinarian that whilst 
they were conscious of the great advantage 
they would derive froin his training, they 
winced and grumbled under hisdiscipline. 
So obedient was he himself, to rules by 
which he governed others, that he once 
wore a thick wollen suit far into Summer, 
because, as he said, he had seen an order 
prescribing that dress, but none had been 
exhibited to him directing it to be changed. 

As a military leader, Jackson was a 
strict observer of the command of Crom- 
well, ‘‘ Trust in God but keep your 
powder dry.’’ That trust in God was a 
controlling sentiment of his life, and in 
his conversation in private, in his public 
remarks, and in his military despatches, it 
was demonstrated in some form. I give 
as an illustration, a fac simile of one of 
his despatches, which runs thus: 
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FAC SIMILE OF STONEWALL JACKSON’S DISPATCH. 






“6 miles West of M’Dowell 
May 7, 1862. 
“ My Dear General. 

“ Yesterday God gave us the victory at M’ Dowell, 
which is 36 miles west of Staunton. I hope to be 
with you in a few days. 

“ Very truly yours, 
T. J. JACKson,” 

“ Mj.-Genl. R. S. EWELL.” 





1 Early in May, 1862, Jackson, in command in 
the Shenandoah Valley moved rapidly upon Staun- 
ton leaving General Ewell to watch General Banks 
and sending General Johnson with five brigades to 
attack General Milroy. The latter, outnumbered, 
fell back and took post at M’Dowell, whither 
Schenck hastened with a part of his brigade to 
assist him. Jackson meanwhile, had hurried from 
Staunton to assist Johnson, and on the 8th of May, 
he appeared with a large force on a ridge over- 
looking the National camps and commenced plant- 
ing a battery there. Milroy led a force to dislodge 
him, and for four or five hours a battle yarying in 
intensity, was fought with great gallantry on both 
sides. Darkness put an end to the conflict. The 
Nationals, finding their position untenable, retreated 
during the night to Franklin. They had lost 250 
men of whom 145 were slightly wounded. Jack- 
son reported his loss at 461, of whom 390 were 
wounded, Among the latter was General Johnsow. 


—[Ep.] 





Jackson remained in comnmmanda in the 
Valley, until late in May, when he was 
succeeded by General Joseph E. Johnson. 
He led the infantry under the command 
of Johnson, and was commissioned a brig- 
adier-general. He molded his troops into 
one of the best disciplined brigades in 
the Confederate army, and with these he 
was at Blackburn’s Ford of Buil Run, on 
the 18th of July. His brigade then con- 
sisted of five regiments composed of the 
flower of the young men of the Virginia 
Valley. It numbered 2,611, on the 
morning of the famous battle of Bull 
Run on the 21st of July. In that battle, 
at a critical moment, General Bee, who 
was — up and down the wavering 
lines, vainly exhorting his men to be firm 
and not to yield, met Jackson. With the 
bitterness of despair he said, ‘‘ General 
they are beating us back.’’ The silent 
soldier replied with his usually few words, 
‘*Sir we will give them the bayonet.’’ 
His splendid brigade stood as firm as a 
rock against the assaults of the nationals. 
Pointing to Jackson’s line, Bee called out. 
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to his men ‘‘ There is Jackson standing 
like a stone-wall! Let us determine to die 
here, and we will conquer! Follow me!’’ 
His troops rallied. ‘Taking the head of 
the columns, Bee charged the Nationals, 
and fell in the front, mortally wounded. 
From that time Jackson’s corps was called 
the ‘* Stonewall brigade,’’ and their leader 
** Stonewall Jackson.”’ 

Soon after this battle, Jackson was 
commissioned a Major-general, and by 
skillful and quick movements at the proper 
time, he became the strong right arm of 
General Lee, in many a well-fought battle, 
eager chase or masterly retreat. His ex- 
ploits in the Shenandoah Valley and its 
vicinity, were wonderful; and he left 
behind him a record of heroic deeds from 
which future romancers and poets will draw 
inspiration for many a wild tale or stir- 
ring ballad. 

Jackson’s career was ended at the battle 
of Chancellorsville by bullets from the 
muskets of his own men. In his anxiety 
to discover the position of the Nationals, 
he rode beyond the pickets as the darkness 
was succeeding the twilight. -He had 


given orders to one of his Generals to 
advance and reserve his fire unless cavalry 
approached from the direction uf the Na- 


tionals. This order was fatal to himself. 
His observations taught him that success 
might now be attained by a sudden and 
vigorous forward movement, and he sent 
word to the General alluded to, to move on, 
and then rode back to his men on a brisk 
trot, with a few attendants. They were 
mistaken for National cavalry, and vollies 
of musketry were fired upon them. Jack- 
son fell, mortally wounded. ‘That was in 
May, 1863, when he was in the fortieth 
year of his age. 

Jackson died with a firm belief in the 
righteousness of the cause in which he was 
engaged and with full faith in its ultimate 
triumph. In the same belief and with the 
same faith, he fought. ‘Thoroughly groun- 
ded in the doctrine of State supremacy, 
he regarded the coercive measures em- 
ployed by the National Government in 
support of the Union as unconstitutional 
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and tyrannical. He regarded his allegi- 
ance to Virginia as paramount, and pre- 
ferred to be called a citizen of Virginia to 
a citizen of the Republic. He therefore 
fought bravely and earnestly ; and he died 
calmly, as one engaged in a holy cause 
and suffering martyrdom for its sake. 

Amongst those who sympathised with 
Jackson in his political views, his memory 
is cherished with highest veneration. 
Military men consider him far superior to 
Lee in genius and as a leader, and at- 
tribute much of the early success of the 
latter to this general of the Cromwellian 
type. His quick curt voice and his ex- 
ample in the field, were magnetic; his 
soldiers loved and trusted him, and were 
ever ready to follow wherever he might 
choose to lead. He had been greatly 
attached to the scenes of his professional 
labors, and in his dying moments he said: 
‘* Bury me at Lexington, in the Valley of 
Virginia.’’ There he was buried; and 
there his friends are about to erect a 
statue of him. 

The stern nature of ‘‘ Stonewall Jack- 
son,’’ so inflexible when fulfilling duties 
was susceptible to all the finer feelings 
and impressions of human nature. He 
was a constant friend, a loving husband 
and father, a kind neighbor and a just 
citizen. He could keenly appreciate true 
courage in others, moral or physical, when 
exhibited by friend or foe. He was ever 
ready to do homage to a noble soul, 
manifested by genuine heroism. A no- 
table example of such homage was seen in 
his treatment of a venerable heroine at 
Frederick, in Maryland. 

When, in the early Autumn of 1862, 
General Lee, deceived as to the temper of 
the people of Maryland, led his army across 
the Potomac at the fords in the vicinity 
of Point of Rocks, and invaded that 
State in expectation of a general uprising 
in his favor, ‘* Stonewall Jackson’’ led 
an advance column through Frederick on 
the Monocacy. There lived in that town, 
near a bridge that spanned the stream, an 
aged woman named Barbara Frietchie. 
She was not only a staunch unionist, but 














a demonstrative one in words and action. 


Jackson had been informed that many 


National flags were unfurled in Frederick, 


BARBARA FRIETCHIE. 


and he gave orders for them all to be 
taken down. Barbara disobeyed the or- 
der, and kept hers flying from the top of 
her dwelling close by the bridge over 
which Jackson and his troops were to pass. 
The Confederate soldiers hauled down the 
flag, when the courageous old woman 
snatched it up and ran into her house. 
The remainder of the story has been told 
in the following words by John G. Whit- 
tier, the poet: 

‘* Up rose old Barbara Freitchie then, 

Bow’d with her fourscore years and ten ; 

Bravest of all in Frederick town, 

She took up the flag the men hauled down 

In her attic window the staff she set, 

To show that one heart was loyal yet. 

Up the street came the rebel tread, 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 
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Under his slouch’d hat left and right 
He glanced; the old flag met his sight, 
* Halt !’ the dust-brown ranks stood fast. 
* Fire!’ outblazed the rifle-blast. 


a 
—s 


BARBARA FRIETCHIE’s HouseE.! 


It shivered the window, pane and sash; 
It rent the banner with seam and gash, 
Quick as it fell from the broken staff, 
Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarf: 
She leaned far out on the window-sill, 
And shook it forth with a royal will, 
‘Shoot,’ if you must, this old gray head, 
But spare your country’s flag, she said. 
A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, 
Over the face of the leader came: 

The nobler nature within him stirred 

To life at that woman’s deed and word. 
Who touches a hair of yon gray head 
Dies like a dog! March on! he said, 
All day long through Frederick Street 
Sounded the tread of marching feet.’ 
All day long that free flag tost 

Over the head of the rebel host.’’ 


Barbara Freitchie died in June, 1864. 





1 This and the other two illustrations of this 
paper, are from Lossing’s “ History of the Civil 
War.” 





The Recorp is indebted to Mr. Isaac Craig, of 
Alleghany City, Pa., for the following paper : 


In 1791, Fort Pitt had. become greatly 
dilapidated, and Turnbull and Marmie 
(who had acquired a title to the ground 
on which it stood) had commenced an 
ejectment suit to obtain possession ; and 
32 


FORT LA FAVETTE AT PITTSBURGH. 






it was generally believed that the suit 
would be decided in their favor. Gen. St. 
Clair, before leaving Philadelphia, had 
been instructed to inspect Fort Pitt and 
order such repairs as he thought advisable. 
On examination he expressed the opinion 
that it would be better and cheaper to 
build new storehouses than to repair the 
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old ones; but either. from his haste to 
proceed to Fort Washington or from the 
belief that the works were not worth 
repairing, he left without ordering any 
important changes. When, therefore, the 
unexpected news of St. Clair’s defeat 
arrived in Pittsburgh, the inhabitants, who 
had previously witnessed the incursions of 
the hostile Indians (which the defeat of 
Harmer had greatly encouraged) became 
exceedingly alarmed. To quiet these 
apprehensions and protect the inhabitants 
and military stores, Major Isaac Craig was 
ordered to erect a fort in such position as 
would best defend them. He chose 
certain lots on both*sides of Penn street 
which extend from Hand street to Garri- 
son alley, and from the Alleghany river to 
Liberty street. This work was named 
Fort La Fayette. 

As a defence against Indians it was 
never needed, it however played an im- 
portant part in circumscribing the extent 
of the Whiskey Insurrection in 1794, by 
protecting the military stores intended for 
Wayne’s army from seizure by the insur- 
gents. 

On the 16th of July, 1794, the residence 
of Gen. John Neville the Inspector of 
Revenue, on Bower hill, was attacked by 
about one hundred armed men; but 
finding a more resolute and effective resis- 
tance than was anticipated from a single 
person, the assailants soon withdrew to 
prepare for a more formidable attack. 
The Inspector apprehending this, made a 
written application to the judges, General 
of militia, and Sheriff for protection. 
They replied that ‘‘owing to the too 
general combination of the people against 
the excise law, protection could not be 
afforded to him.’’ Upon this information 
being communicated to Major Thomas 
liutler,! the commandant of Fort La 
Fayette, he detached ten men from his 


1 Major Thomas Butler was one of several gal- 
lant brothers who distinguished themselves during 
the Revolution: the most prominent of them were 
Gen. Richard Butler who was slain at St. Clair’s 
defeat and Lt. Col. Wm. Butler who was highly 
commended by Washington.—[T. C.] 
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feeble garrison to aid the Inspector. These 
headed by Major Abraham Kirkpatrick’ 
made a gallant defence until the assail- 
ants succeeded in setting fire to the out 
houses, when the flames spreading com- 
pelled’ the brave little garrison to sur- 
render. 

When Bradford a leader of the insur- 
gents, caused the mail from Pittsburgh to 
Philadelphia to be robbed, letters were 
found in it from Col. Presley Neville to 
his father-in-law General Daniel Morgan ; 
Col. John Gibson to Gov. Mifflin; Jas. 
Brison, Prothonotory, to the Governor ; 
Edward Day. to the Secretary of the 
Treasury ; Major Thomas. Butler to the 
Secretary of War; all giving accounts 
by no means satisfactory to the parties 
concerned in the burning of Gen. Neville’s 
house, and of the late meeting at Mingo 
Creek. Bradford, Marshall and four or 
five others, without waiting for a proposed 
convention at Parkinson’s Ferry, issued a 
circular addressed to the officers of the 
militia of the western counties, stating 
that, by the interception of the mail, 
important secrets had been discovered, 
which made necessary an expression of 
sentiments, not by words, but dy actions. 
The officers were called upon to muster as 
many volunteers as they cculd, to assemble 
on the first of August, at Braddock’s 
Field, with arms and accoutrements, and 
provisions for four days. It was Bradford’s 
design, in calling this armed body to- 
gether, to get possession of Fort La Fayette, 
with the arms and ammunition deposited 
in it; but finding that every means had 
been taken to defend the Fort, that design 
was abandoned. 

Fort La Fayette continued, until 1803, 
an important point for the distribution of 
stores to the military posts from Le Boeuf 
and Presau’ile to Fort Massac and Fort 
Adams.’ 


2 Major Abraham Kirkpatrick was a Marylander 
by birth, a soldier of the Revolution, the leader of 
one of the forlorn hopes at Yorktown. He was 
Commissary-general to Wayne’s army and was 
with that General when he died dt Erie. He was 
a brother-in-law of Jno. Neville.—ji. C.] 


5 Le Boeuf was at Waterford, Erie county, Pa. 








In 1807 the town had extended so much 
as to entirely surround the Fort which 
formerly stood at a considerable distance 
from any of the houses; the consequence 
was complaints from the citizens of a 
principal street being obstructed by the 
Fort. The town Council requested Major 
Craig, at that time Burgess of the Borough, 
to write to the Secretary of War on the 
subject of opening Penn street through 
the Fort; he therefore on the 26th of 
May, commenced a correspondence with 
the Hon. Henry Dearborn, which on the 
31st of July, resulted in an order to open 
the street through the Fort. After this 
the buildings were used only as military 
stores and as residences of the military 
storekeeper and his assistants. A part of 
two lots are still used for this purpose. 

The following correspondence relating 
to Fort La Fayette may interest the 
readers of the REcorD: 

War Department, Mar. 24, 1791. 

Sir—I have received your letter dated the 15th 
instant, with the returns of the stores lately arrived 
at Fort Pitt from this city [Philadelphia] together 
with those you received from the person entrusted 
with them on behalf of Lieut. Ernest. 

Major General St. Clair who is appointed to the 
chief command of the frontier, set out from this 
city for Fort Pitt yesterday, but as the roads are bad, 
he may not arrive until after the post. 

He will examine Fort Pitt, and direct which 
buildings shall be relinquished to Messrs, Turnbull 
and Marmie, and which shall be retained by the 
public, and repaired. 

The murder of the friendly Indians! at Beaver 





Presqu’ile, near Erie, Pa.; Massac was on the 
Illinois side of the Ohio, 88 miles above its mouth, 
and Adams was on the Mississippi river, within the 
present limits of the State of Mississippi, not far 
from the site of Vicksburgh.—[ Ep.] 


1 This refers to the killing of some Delaware Indians by 
Samuel Brady, near Beaver Block-house, which formerly 
stood near the lower end of New Brighton. Major Craig in 
a letter to Gen, Knox dated, March 37, 1791, writes, ‘‘ Your 
observations on the murder of the Indians at Beaver creek, 
are already confirmed, Several persons within a few miles 
of this place have fallen victims to the revenge of those Indi- 
ans who escaped on Beaver creek.”” Brady was tried in May, 
1793, and acquitted principally, I believe, on the unblushing 
evidence of Guyasutha, In relation to this testimony the 

on. James Ross who was Brady’s council, told a character- 
istic story. Guyasutha’s testimony was so very strong in 
favor of the defendant that even his council was abashed, 
After the trial was over, he spoke to Guyasutha, and ex- 
pressed his surprise at the decided tone of his testimony ; 
upon which the Chief slapping his breast with his hand ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Am | not the friend of Brady ?’’ He obviously 
considered himself as much bound to swear for his friend as 
to fight for him.—{I. C.] 
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Creek, as stated by Cornplanter and you, is a most 
unjustifiable affair and merits a rigid enquiry. If 
such crimes are suffered with impunity, the innocent 
and unwary will fall victims to the revenge of the 
Indians, and a general war will be the consequence 
in which justice will be opposed to us. 
I am sir, with esteem, 
Your most obedient servant, 


Aegyttia 


Major Isaac Cralic, Fort Pitt. 





War Department, Sep. 13, 1791 

Sir—I am informed by Messrs. Turnbull and 
Marmie that they have a legal process to take pos- 
session of the stores and buildings occupied by the 
public at Pittsburgh. Upon full proof of this being 
made to you, you will deliver up the stores to them 
according to law. 

Mr. Turnbull agrees that the public shall con- 
tinue to use the said stores, paying therefore a 
reasonable rent, for which you will have fixed, in 
the manner that shall be agreed upon by you and 
them. 

I am, sir, with great esteem, 
Your humble servant,? 
H. Knox, Secretary of War 
Mayor Isaac CRraie, Fort Pitt. 





War Department, Dec. 8, 1791. 

Sir—1 have received your letter of the first in- 
stant. I wrote you by Col. Swan, on the 3d instant 
who, I hope, will have arrived at Fort Pitt by the 
11th at the furthest, and that there will be no sort 
of impediments to the troops descending to Fort 
Washington immediately. If, by any untoward 
cirumstances, they should have been detained until 
the arrival of this letter, it is my positive orders that 
they push off instantly on the arrival of Mr. Swan. 
I consider it highly improbable that either Capt. 
Cushing or Haskill are yet at Fort Pitt, therefore I 
have not written them, but if they should still be 
there, they will receive this order as if addressed 
to them directly. 

If the woolen overalls, contrary to all expectations, 
should not have arrived, I approve of a detachment 
waiting for them. Major Trescott, I expect, will 
be here by the time this reaches you, 


2 In a letter toGen. Knox, dated Fort Pitt, Oct. 6th, 1791, 
Major Craig states ; ‘‘ Messrs. Turnbull and Marmie continue 
to puil down and sell the materials of the Fort.—{I. C.] 
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We have received reports of the defeat of Gene- 
ral St. Clair on the 4th ultimo, but no official 
accounts. 

I hope you will not leave Fort Pitt at this time,! 

I am, sir, your most obedient 
and humble servant, 
H. Knox, Secretary of War. 
Mayor CRAIG, Fort Pitt. 


War Department, Dec. 16, 1791. 

Sir—I have received your letter of the 8th 
instant. 

I am sorry for the ice being in the river. The 
public service requires that the troops and the 
money should descend to Fort Washington immedi- 
ately. 

If the ice shall render their descent impractica- 
ble from Fort Pitt they must march to Wheeling, 
where you must provide boats for their transporta- 
tion and also the transportation of the woolen over- 
alls. I depend upon your making every exertion 
for this object, as well for the march of the troops 
to Wheeling, as their descent afterwards. I am 
persuaded no local influence will prevent your exer- 
ting yourself in obedience to this order. Nothing 
but the clearest evidence of its impracticability will 
excuse a failure. 

I have now ordered if the troops should not have 
left Fort Pitt, two subalterns, two serjeants, two 
corporals and thirty privates be left at Fort Pitt for 
the present until more troops shall arrive. 

Major Burnham will, notwithstanding my former 
intimations, march from this city with about one 
hundred and twenty recruits, in four or five days. 
He will probably remain at Fort Pitt and the upper 
parts of the Ohio as a protection. 

I request you immediately to procure materials 
for a block house and picketted fort, to be erected 
in sucha part of Pittsburgh as shall be the best 
position to cover the town as well as the stores 
which shall be forwarded from time to time. 

As you have been an Artillery Officer during the 
late war, I request you to act as Engineer on this 
occasion. 

I gave you asketch of a work generally, which 
you must adapt to the nature of the ground. 

I would have the Block-house and work to hold 
about two hundred men, under cover, within the 
pallisadoes, 

I do not myself apprehend immediate danger, 
but it will be well to guard against even contingent 
events. 

I request you to go to work instantly, and engage 
as many carpenters and materials as the object may 
require. The detachment, if left must assist in the 
execution of the business, and the officer command- 
ing must consider this letter, which you will show 
him, evidence, as if given to himself. 


1 Major ons had received leave of absence to visit Phila- 


delphia just before the reports of St, Clair’s defeat reached 
that city.—{I, C.] 
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Make an estimate and let me know the expense 
of this work. Ishall depend upon your arrange- 
ment with the contractor, to have four months salted 
meat, and flour deposited immediately in the Garri- 
son of Fort Franklin, for seventy men. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

H. Knox, Sec. of War. 
Major CRAIG, Fort Pitt. 

N. B. It is possible that some private property 
may be encroached upon by the position you may 
take ; but an appraisement must be made accord- 
ing to law of the value of the ground, and the 
result transmitted: to me. 

Extract of a letter from Major Craig to Gen. Knox, 

dated Fort Pitt, Dec. 29th, 1791. 


“Tam making every possille exertion for the 
erection of a work to defend this town and the 
public stores. Accounts just received from Fort 
Franklin, as well as your orders, urge the necessity 
of prompt attention to this defence of the place. 

** By next post I shall enclose a sketch of the 
ground and the work, that I have judged necessary, 
it will be erected on a part of eight town lots, the 
property of Messrs. John Penn, Jr. and John Penn; 
Mr. Anthony Butler, Esq., of Philadelphia, is their 
agent. The prices of the lots were fixed at the 
time the town was extended in 1784. The lots, 
Nos. 55, 56, 57, 58, 91, 92, 93 and 94 are those I 
have fixed on. The work is not intended to cover 
the whole of the lots, but it takes a part of each, 
and will leave some low ground, between the Fort 
and the Alleghany river, which will be suitable for 
a garden for the garrison.” 


om 


——— . 


War Department, Dec. 23, 1791. 

Sir —I have received your letter of the filteenth, 
and I suppose you have received mine of the six- 
teenth. I hope that Captain Cushing’s detachment 
had not descended the Ohio, circumstanced as 
things are, unti] he received my letter of the six- 
teenth. 

I find by a letter written by the inhabitants of 
Fort Pitt, to the Governor of the State, that their 
fears are exceedingly alarmed. 

I am persuaded however, that my letter of the 
sixteenth will have the effect to quiet those appre- 
hensions, especially if the detachment directed 
should have been Jeft by Captain Cushing, as I 
ordered in my last to him. 

I shall be sorry, as the levies are discharged, 
that Col. Swan shall have descended the Ohio. You 














will therefore, if you still suppose him within reach, 
send the enclosed to him. 

I rely on you to forward the block-house and have 
it picketed, together with the conveniences for the 
men, with all possible despatch. The apprehen- 
sions of the inhabitants will without doubt acceler- 
ate greatly your arrangements. 

Captain Cass, with about one hundred and 
twenty regular troops, will begin their march from 
this city on the 23d, at furthest, and march with all 
diligence to Fort Pitt, where at least sixty of them 
will be stationed for the security of the place and 
its neighborhood. 

You will transmit me the estimates requested in 
my last. You will see that the public service will 
hardly admit of you coming to this place at present. 

I am, Sir, your most humble Servant, 
H. Knox, Secretary of War. 
Major Isaac CRAIG, Fort Pitt. 





Extract of a letter from Maj. Craig to Gen. Knox, 

dated Fort Pitt, Fan. 5th, 1792. 

“I am making every exertion in my power to 
forward the block-houses and barracks; winter 
however, is an unfavorable season, as most of the 
lumber is brought by water to this place. 

“I expected to have completed an estimate of 
the expense, and a draught of the ground and 
sketch of the works, but have been prevented from 
doing so by the attention required in forwarding 
the provisions and ammunition to Fort Franklin; 
which I have this day effected under an escort of 
sixty militia volunteers, Lieut. Howe with twenty- 
six men has returned from Wheeling, and is now 
assisting at the barracks. I am mounting four six 
pounders on ship carriages, for the block-houses ; 
but there are no round nor grape shot for that cali- 
ber here, the last having been sent to Fort Wash- 
ington.” 





War Department, 6th Fan., 1792. 

Sir :—I have received your letter of the twenty- 
ninth ultimo, 

Although every possible precaution ought to be 
taken for the safety of Fort Franklin, yet it appears 
rather probable, that the fears ofthe Cornplanter 
are premature. But I pray you endeavor that a 
detachment of militia be sent as requested by Lieu- 
tenant Jeffers. They shall be relieved by a party 
when Captain Cass’ detachment shall arrive at 
Pittsburgh, which will probably be, by the twenty- 
first instant, as I have ordered him to push forward, 
with all possible despatch. 

Is it not possible that you could obtain shot for 
the six-pounders from Turnbull and Marmie’s 
furnace ? But at any rate I shall forward some in- 
stantly from Carlisle. 

The Governor has forwarded ammunition on this 
day. Besides which two thousand five hundred 
and fifty-eight pounds of lead and six hundred 
pounds of powder have been sent from hence, 
from the ninth of November to the twenty-ninth of 
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December inclusively, addressed to you as ‘per re- 
turn enclosed. 

The moment the Indian goods arrive they must 
be forwarded to Lieutenant Jeffers. 

I hope you will have, with the assistance of the 
detachment of troops sent back by Capt. Cushing, 
nearly compleated the block-house by the time 
Captain Cass shall arrive. 

I expect General St. Clair may have arrived at 
Fort Pitt. 

The President of the United States is desirous 
that the defensive protection of the frontiers shall 
be effectual. Captain Cass will be employed for 
this purpose, and scouts have been authorized in 
the respective counties, to wit, Westmoreland, 
Alleghany and Washington. Letters to the county 
lieutenants on this subject were written and sent to 
you by last post. Besides which the Governor is 
authorized to call into service, at the expense of 
the general Government, for a number of months, 
three companies of militia for the purpose of 
stationing them on the frontiers, I hope these 
several means combined will afford full security to 
the inhabitants, 

Certainly it is an indispensible duty to be on our 
guard, and of course prepared for all events, but it 
is to be questioned whether the Indians after their 
victory will make a winter’s campaign. 

Judging from circumstances within my know]- 
edge, it is my opinion the Cornplanter may be de- 
pended upon, and I hope also his adherents, If 
this should be the case it will be an excellent de- 
fence to the. northern frontiers, which, however, 
ought to be strengthened by a post at Canawaga 
creek, near the Cornplanter’s and it is probable 
that the said post may be ordered, if practicable to 
be executed in the winter. 

I am, sir, your humle servant, 
H. Knox, Secretary of War. 
Major CRraAic, Fort Pit. 





Extract of a letter from Maj. Craig to Gen. Knox, 
dated Fort Pitt, Fan. 12th, 1792. 


*T am going on with the buildings with all pos- 
sible expedition, the weather continues so severe 
that lumber cannot be got by water which has 
greatly increased the difficulty of procuring mate- 
rials and also of making an estimate with any de- 
gree of accuracy ; I expect, however, to complete it, 
and forward it, together with a sketch of the ground 
and works by Capt. Asheton, who is to set off for 
Philadelphia on the 15th instant. 

“As there are no six pound shot here, I have 
taken the liberty to engage four hundred at Turn- 
bull and Marmie’s furnace.” 





Extract of a letter from Major Craig to Gen. Knox, 
dated Fort Pitt, Fan. 15th, 1792. 


“T enclose a sketch of the works I am now 
1 This was the first’ furnace west of the mountains; it was 


located on Jacob’s Creek, fifteen miles from its mouth. It 
went into blast November ist, 1790.—{I. C.] 
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erecting for the defence of the town and public 
stores. Two of the block-houses and one of the 
ranges of barracks, viz; No. 2 are now going for- 
ward ; the pickets are mostly on the ground and 
shall be planted as soon as possible; the length of 
the exterior lines of each side is24ofeet. Perhaps 
the design may appear too large, but any of the 
ranges of buildings may be omitted, The barracks 
will not be much too large for 2co men, the number 
mentioned in your letter, and I am persuaded that 
100 men will defend it against any number that 
may come against it without artillery. Capt Ashe- 
ton, the bearer, has been with me on the ground, 
and can give you any information respecting it. I 
intend the block-houses to be raised perpendicular, 
because those built with projecting upper stories are 
very unsubstantial buildings especially where can- 
non are mounted. ‘The lower stories will make 
excellent store houses, ‘The magazine is placed in 
the bastion next the town.” 


War Department, Fan, 21st, 1792, 

Sir, —I have received your letter of the 14th 
inst. 

Although I have forwarded the shot for the six 
pounders, Iam not sorry that you have ordered 
those of Turnbull and Marmie. Let them send 
their proposals to what rates they will cast shot, 
shells, cannon and howitzers, and I will answer 
them, but they must be explicit both as to the price, 
and the time they could execute their work. 

I am sorry to learn that the weather is so inclem- 
ent as you state, or that there should be so many 
difficulties. I should have supposed tke imminent 
danger in which the inhabitants of Pittsburgh 
supposed themselves, would have excited such 


assistance that you would have had my expecta-_ 


tions fully answered in ten days after receiving the 
orders. 

I am mortified at the slowness of Capt. Cass— 
he not being further than Carlisle on the 18th 
instant. 

Push your work, and if possible send a detach- 
ment of the militia to Lieut. Jeffers.? 

Iam, sir, your very humble servant, 
H. Knox, Secretary of War. 
May. IsAAc CRAIG, Fort Pitt. 


Extract of a letter from Maj. Craig to Gen. Knox, 
dated Fort Pitt, Fan. 26th, 1792. 
“The weather has been so severe and the snow 
so deep that it has greatly retarded the work.” 


Same to same, Feb. 17th, 1792. 


“T have made every exertion, that the inclem- 
ency of the season would permit’to push forward 
the works. I expect in two weeks from this time 
to have it enclosed, the barracks well forwarded, 
and two of the block-houses ready for the guns. 


1 Lieut, John Jeffers, the officer in command at Fort Frank- 
lin, a particular friend of Cornplanter.—{I. C. 
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“In your letter of the 27th ultimo, you mention 
a magazine of wood in preference to brick or stone ; 
in that case will it not be proper to deviate from 
the plan and build it near the centre of the works, 
where it will be more detached from the wooden 
materials? Be pleased to instruct me on this point 
as soon as possible,’’? 


Same to same, May 18th, 1792. 


“Capt. Hughes with his detachment has occu- 
pied the barracks in the new Fort since the Ist in- 
stant. Two of the iron six pounders are very well 
mounted in the second story of one of the block- 
houses; the others will be mounted in a few days, 
The works, if you have no objections, I will name 
Fort La Fayette.” 


War Department, May 25th, 1792. 

Sir :—The infamous conduct of the waggoners, 
who had charge of the cannon and sheet iron will 
deservedly for ever exclude them from any further 
employment from the public, and all possible pun- 
ishment which the laws may prescribe. 

Major Clarke will Muster and inspect the com- 
panies of Riflemen. 

Ihave no objection to your naming the Fort 
“ La Fayette.” 

Mr. O’Harra will set out to-day or to-morrow for 
Pittsburgh. 

I am, sir, your humble servant, 
H. Knox, Secretary of War. 

Maj. IsAAc CRAIG, Fort Pitt. 


Extract of a letter from Major Craig to Gen. Knox, 
dated August 8th 1794. 


“On the Ist instant, a numerous body of armed 
men assembled at Braddock’s Field, and continued 
there till yesterday, their number increasing, it is 
asserted to four thousand five hundred, being 
joined by a number of the inhabitants of Pittsburgh, 
and commenced their march about nine o’clock, as 
it was confidently reported, with a design of at- 
tacking the Fort. But some of the leaders being 
informed that every possible means had been taken 
for its defence, they prudently concluded to post- 
pone the attack, and sent a flag to inform the com- 
mandant that théy intended to march peaceably by 
the Fort into Pittsburgh, cross the Monongahela 
and return home. Major Butler intimated to the 
flag bearer, that their peaceable intentions would 
be best manifested by passing the Fort at a proper 
distance; they, therefore, took another road into 
town.” 

“ Philadelphia, August 13, 1794. 
** Dear Sir: 

“In consequence of an arrangement of the Sec- 
retary at War, who is absent, your letter of the 3d 
instant has been communicated to me, 


2 It was decided to build the magazine of brick.—{I. C.] 














“It is satisfactory to receive exact intelligence of 
the movements of the insurgents. 

“Your care of the interests confided to you is in 
every event depended upon, according to circum- 
stances. The keeping the arms and stores out of 
the hands of the Insurgents is a matter of great 
importance. Jtis hoped that you will personally, in 
the worst issue of things, find safety in the Fort. 

“ The friends of Government may depend, that 
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it will not be wanting to its duty and interest upon 
this occasion. And can there be any doubt of the 
sufficiency of its means ? 
With much esteem 
I am, Sir. 
Your obedient Servant. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON.” 
* Major Isaac CRAIG, 
* Pittsburg.” 





The Hon. Jonun B, Linn, Deputy 
Secretary of the State of Pennsylvania, 
communicated to the Philadelphia ‘‘Even- 
ing Bulletin,’’ of September go, .1873, a 
very interesting paper on General William 
Thompson and Colonel Robert Magaw, 
and a list of the men captured at Fort 
Washington, at the Upper part of New 
York Island, in November, 1776. The 
materials were drawn from the papers left 
by Mr. James Hamilton, of Carlisle, Pa. 
These had been preserved from the paper 
mill, which has swallowed up so many 
precious documents, by the zeal and in- 
dustry of the Rev. Joseph A. Murray, D. D. 

The papers of Mr. Hamilton were a 
part of his residuary estate, which he left 
to the son of Major Bradish of the British 
army, The Major came to Carlisle to 
look after the property. Dr. Murray ob- 
tained his consent to glean from the 
papers, whatever might be of historical 
interest. The Major’s time was limited, 
and the Doctor toiled incessantly at his 
patriotic task. His work was not com- 
pleted when the Major was compelled to 
return home, and the papers not examined 
were ordered to be sold to a paper dealer. 
The Doctor hunted up the merchant, who 
had paid two cents a pound for the auto- 
graphs of Washington, Major André, Gen- 
erals Phillips, Reidesel and others. Dr. 
Murray purchased them for half a cent a 
pound advance. They were the papers of 
Colonel Magaw, who was the executor of 
General Thompson, and included the com- 
mission and papers of that officer, from 
which Mr. Linn has gleaned much that is 
new respecting Thompson and Magaw. 
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COL. MAGAW AND THE FORT WASHINGTON CAPTIVES. 





The commission of Thompson, as Colo- 
nel, is dated the 25th of June, 1775, and 
his battalion was the first of the Pennsyl- 
vania line that was mustered into the Con- 
tinental service. With his troops he went 
to Cambridge, crossing the Hudson River 
at Newburgh. He arrived at the camp of 
the Continental army, on the 8th of July. 
Thompson’s battalion was a very active 
one, and appears to have been employed 
in many a perilous duty. It included men 
who were then or were afterwards, con- 
spicuous in public life. It comprised the 
companies of Captains John Loudon, the 
member of Executive Council from North- 
umberland; Nagel, of Reading; Hen- 
dricks, of Carlisle; Smith, of ‘‘ Paxton 
Boys’’ memory, and Chambers. In Lou- 
don’s company were many men who were 
afterwards famous in border warfare— 
Peter Pence; Samuel Brady; Parr, after- 
ward a Major in the Revolutionary army ; 
‘*Shawny John’’ a Shawnoese Indian, 
mentioned in Jones’ ‘‘ Juniata Valley ;”’ 
Arad Sutton, founder of Methodism in 
Northern Pennsylvania; George Nourth, 
afterward a celebrated lawyer at Carlisle ; 
Mr. Murray, the Surveyor, and Jesse, son 
of Surveyor-General John Lukens, who 
wrote many interesting letters from Cam- 
bridge. Captain Hendrick fell in the as- 
sault at Quebec, and Captain Smith was 
afterward Prothonatory of Northumberland 
County. 

Colonel Thompson was commissioned a 
Bragadier on the 1st of March, 1776. He 
was made a prisoner in Canada, a few 
months later, and in the autumn of 1780, 
was exchanged for General, the Baron de 
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Reidesel. He survived his captivity less 
than a year, dying in September, 1781, at 
the age of 45 years. His remains are in 
an old grave-yard at Carlisle. His wife 
was Catharine Ross, daughter of an Epis- 
copal clergyman of New Castle, Delaware. 
They had four daughters who were cele- 
brated for their beauty. 

Colonel Robert Magaw was an eminent 
lawyer. He took anearly stand against 
the aggressions of the British ministry, 
upon the rights of the colonists. In the 
spring of 1779, he was commissioned Col- 
onel of the Fifth Pennsylvania Battalion, 
which left Carlisle at about the middle of 
March, 1776. Magaw was stationed at 
Fort Washington during the ensuing sum- 
mer. After the battle of Long Island, he 
came down to the city of New York with 
his troops, who crossed the East River 
to the Wallabout, and formed a part of the 
rear guard of Washington, in his famous 
retreat from Brooklyn. When New York 
Island was abandoned soon afterward, 
Col. Magaw was placed in command of 
the garrison of Fort Washington, where he 


and his troops were made prisoners, on 

the fall of that fort, in November, 1776. 
Col. Magaw remained a prisoner four 

years, during which time he married Mar- 


ietta Van Brunt, of Long Island. On his 
exchange, he retired from the service. 
The time of his death is not known, and 
no stone marks his grave. His will is 
dated in April, 1790. He left two sons. 
His brother, Rev. Samuel Magaw, was 
e‘ected Vice-Provost of the University at 
Philadelphia, in place of Mr. Rittenhouse, 
who resigned, 

Among the papers'above mentioned was 
a roll of the officers, non-commissioned offi- 
cers and privates of Col. Magaw’s Batta- 
lion, who were killed or made prisoners at 
Fort Washington. Many of these were 
sufferers in the loathsome prisons in New 
York, and the Jersey Prison-ship at the 
Wallabout. ‘The following is the roll of 
names : 

Robert Magaw, Colonel, Carlisle, Cumberland 
county; John Beatty, Major, Warminister; John 
Priestly, Lieutenant, Bristol; William Crawford, 
Lieutenant, Warrington; Isaac Van Horn, Ensign, 
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Solebury; John Wallace, Sergeant, Warrington ; 
John Murray, Sergeant, Bristol; Robert Forsyth, 
Corporal, Warrington; Richard Hay, private, New 
Britain; Joseph Reily, private, Philadelphia ; John 
Stevens, private, Bristol ; John Banks, private, New 
Britain; Thomas Bell, private, Bristol; Daniel 
Gulliou, private, Warwick; died of wounds; 
Joshua Carrigan, private, Bristol; died in prison ; 
Ralph Boon, private, Bristol; Robert Aiken, pri- 
vate, Warminister ; William Jenkins, private, War- 
wick; Timothy Knowells, private, Northampton ; 
Robert Frame, private, Bristol; died in prison; 
Wm. Houston, private, Warwick ; Jacob Richard- 
son, private, Moreland; Joseph Bruton, private, 
Bristol; James McNiel, Bensalem, sergeant ; John 
Evans, sergeant, Bensalem; Daniel Kenedy, ser- 
geant, Bristol; Wm. Kent, private, Bensalem; 
Cornelius Foster, private, Bensalem; John Bell, 
private, Bensalem; Edward Murphy, private, Ben- 
salem, all from Bucks county, Pennsylvania: 
Joseph Reily, private, Philadelphia; John Dick- 
son, private, Philadelphia; Jacob Craft, private, 
“ E,”’;! John Miller, captain, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia county, died of wounds; Andrew Daver, 
lieutenant, Germantown, Philadelphia county ; 
James Correar, sergeant, Philadelphia; Henry 
Moyers, sergeant, Philadelphia; Jeremiah Pedhy, 
sergeant, Sunbury, Northumberland county; died 
in prison; Abram Granadier, corporal, Philadel- 
phia; Samuel Sirsel, corporal, Mew Jersey; Ewd. 
Swain, corporal, Philadelphia; Wm. Cashady, 
corporal, Philadelphia; “E.”; Josiah Hudson, 
drummer, New Fersey ; Patrick Smith, private, 
New Fersey; Hugh Forbes, private, New Fersey,; 
Allen Tenent, private, Philadelphia; Hugh Craig, 
private, Germantown; Peter Williams, private, 
Germantown; died in prison; Thomas Williams, 
rivate, New Jersey; Aaron Scudder, private, Sun- 
ury; James Robinson, private, Sunbury; John 
Quigg, private, New Fersey; James McIntire, pri- 
vate, Philadelphia; Michael Tobine, private, 
Philadelphia; “ E.”; John Desmond, private, Sun- 
bury; Fred. McCowen, private, Sunbury , Matthew 
Kear, private, Philadelphia; “ E.”; Henry Cly- 
mer, private, Philadelphia; Wm. Newman, private, 
New Fersey; Med in prison; John Chatten, pri- 
vate, Philadelphia; Joseph Mansfield, private, 
Germantown ; Daniel Kelley, private, Mew Fersev, 
James Stanton, private, Vew Fersey; James Cooley, 
private, Philadelphia ; George Sager, private, Ger- 
mantown; George Shafer, private, Germantown ; 
Mark Wilson, private, New Fersey; Thomas Beck, 
private, New Fersey; Thomas Jones, private, died 
of wounds; James Jones, private, Vew Fersey; 
Jno. Lawrence, lieutenant, Philadelphia; Henry 
Despert, private, Warwick, Kent county, Mary- 


1 The captives might have exchanged their prison for quar- 
ters in the British army, had they chosen to enlist in that ser- 
vice ; but most of them preferred their misery to relief, by 
such a sacrifice of theif principles. In the list here given, 
those who did enlist in the British service have been designated 
by Mr. Linn with the letter “E.”’"—| Ep. | 








land; Abel Pearson, private, Warwick, Kent co. 
Maryland; Samuel Rogers, private, Georgetown, 
Maryland; Andrew Knox, private, Bensalem, 
Bucks county; Samuel Sprigg, private, Egg Har- 
bor, New Jersey; Thomas Freeman, private, Egg 
Harbor, New Fersey; Robert Nixon, private, Egg 
Harbor, Mew Fersey; Wm. Milligan, private, 
Philadelphia; Ralph Platt, private, Christeen, New 
Castle ; Samuel Caldwell, private, Christeen, New 
Castle; Henry Woodford, private, Sunbury; John 
Kello, private, Sunbury; Michael Dearmet, pri- 
vate, Sunbury; Wm. Davis, private, Newbury, Vew 
Jersey; John McGiltan, private, Chester county ; 
John Fulton, private, Wilmington; Charles Mul- 
ford, drummer, Bensalem; “ E.”’; Wm. Dawson, 
corporal, Bensalem; “ E.’’; hos, Pimple, private, 
Bensalem; “ E.”; David Dooley, private, Bensa- 
lem ; died of wounds; Isaac Anderson, private, 
Pennsylvania; died in prison; Enoch Fletcher, 
private, New England; died in prison; William 
Pooel, private, Pennsylvania; died of wounds; 
Jacob Richmond, private, Pennsylvania, died in 
prison; Chris Stewart, captain, Norrigton, Phila- 
delphia; Robert Wilkin, lieutenant, West Not- 
tingham, Chester; John Finley, lieutenant, Phila.; 
James Gibbons, Ensign, Philadelphia; Andrew 
Frew, sergeant, Philadelphia; William Wilson, 
sergeant, Phila.; Wm. Anderson, sergeant, Norring- 
ton; James Ewing, corporal, Phila.; John Fairer- 
vice, corporal, died in prison; David Frew, pui- 
vate, Norrington; Halbert Douglass, private, War- 
rington; Wm. Graham, private, Norrington; 
Archibald McCleary, private, Norrington ; Thomas 
McFall, private. Norrington; John Lalbey, pri- 
vate, Solebury, Bucks; Wm. Thomas, private, 
Philadelphia; Patrick Airby, private, Phila; 
Anthony Walter, private, Phila.; Patrick Roberts, 
private, Phila.; James Martin, private, Mew Fer- 
sey; Robert Glass, private, East Caln, Chester co.; 
Wm. Batchelor, private, New London; Samuel 
Campbell, private, Phila.; John Bainbridge, private, 
Paxton, Lancaster county; John McCarty, private, 
Norrington ; Joseph Walker, private, East Caln; 
David Walker, private, Phila.; Samuel Craig, pri- 
vate, Phila; Daniel McLean, private, Phila.; 
Patrick McCasline, private, Phila.; John Purtle, 
private, Phila; Andrew Dougherty, private, Nor- 
rington; Thomas Brooks, private, Norrington ; 
Peter Clyne, private, Norrington; John Conner, 
private, Norrington; Thomas Stillwell, private, 
Norrington; Charles Magee, private, East Caln; 
Luke Murray, private, Phila.; John Thomas, pri- 
vate, Phila., died in prison; John Mean, private, 
Phila; Wm. Thompson, private, Lancaster; Peter 
Doyle, private, Lancaster; John Prim, private, 
Phila.; James Hokden, private, Phila.; John Mor- 
gan, lieut., Phila; Wm. Standsbury, lieut., Phila,; 
Enoch Wright, sergeant-major, New England; 
Jacob Vanderslice, sergeant; Henry Vanderslice, 
corporal ;\ James Campbell, corporal; John Nair, 
private; Jacob Houshnocht, private; Nicholas 
Mauns, private; Jacob Albert, private; 
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Anthony Bishop, private: Benjamin Zieg- 
ler, private; Martin Link, private; Michael 
Zurn, private; Valentine Dingler, private; Chris- 
tian Holich, private; Michael Selser, private; 
Henry Hoffner, private; George Marshal, private ; 
George Whitman, private; George Heilman, pri- 
vate; Jacob Miller, private; Peter Milier, private; 
John Ringler, private; Christian Hevener, private; 
George Cole, private; Wm. Collins, private; 
Michael Roume, private, John Rheam, all of Read- 
ing; Peter Dirck, private, Philadelphia; Jona. Shel- 
don, private, Cecil, Md.; Richard Barrington, pri- 
vate, Cecil, 4/d.; Wm. Fletcher, private, Cecil, A/d., 
Timothy Cartney, private, Cecil, A/d.; Nathaniel 
Van sands, captain, Bensalem; John Helm, lieut., 
Phila; Thomas Fanney, lieut,, Trenton, WV. 7; 
Edward Hovenden, Ensign, Newtown, Bucks co.; 
John Coxe, sergeant, Bensalem; Thos. Stevenson, 
sergeant, Newtown; John Manchester, corporal, 
Byberry, Phila.; John Sproal, corporal, Newtown ; 
John Eastwick, corporal, Newtown; Daniel 
Mackey, private, Phila.; Lambert Darland, pri- 
vate, Phila; Timothy Ryan, private, Trenton ; 
Alexander Rogers, private, Sunbury; John Miller, 
private, Sunbury; Thomas Monday, private, Sun- 
bury; Wm. McIntire, private, Sunbury; Thomas 
Jones, private, Philadelphia; Jacob Doughty, 
private, Byberry; Thomas Doughty, _ private, 
Byberry; Edward Killen, private, Byberry; 
Hamilton Martin, private, Trenton, Penn’a.; 
Richard Lott, private, Plumstead Bucks co.; Dennis 
Ford, private, Middleton; John Murphy, private, 
Falls; Joseph Merriot, private, Bordentown, WV, F.; 
Thomas Varden, private, Glassworks, Bucks co.; 
Richard Arkle, private, Wrightstown, Bucks co.; 
Henry Aiken, private, Wrightstown, Bucks co; 
Henry Freett, private, Abington, Phila.; Charles 
A. Moss, private, Northanypton, Bucks co,; John 
Taylor, Gloucester, M. ¥..(E.); John Dunn, pri- 
vate, Falls; John Kerl, private, Falls; John Ket- 
chom, private, Bensalem; John Hand, private; 
Burlington, WV. ¥.; died in prison; Hugh Evans, 
private, Southampton, died in prison; William 
Royall, private, Abington, died in prison; George 
Clark, fifer, Biles Island (enlisted); James St. Clair, 
private, Sunbury (enlisted); Robert Richmond, 
private, Sunbury, died of wounds; William Hag- 
bey, private, Sunbury, died of wounds; Peter 
Decker, captain, Reading; Charles Phyle, lieut., 
Phila.; John Rudolph, lieut., Derby, Chester; James 
Foysyth, sergeant, Gomrow, Berks; Michael Gabby, 
sergeant, New London; Philip Duck, corporal, 
Caligoe, Lancaster; Thomas Reiley, private, Bur- 
lington, MV. ¥,; Joseph Fenerty, private, Mildrick, 
Newcastle; Robert Fry, private, Philadelphia; 
Philip Ludwick, private, Gomrow; Jona. Pugh, pri- 
vate, Gomrow; Ezekiel Pobin, private, Derby. Geo, 
Hannah, private, Phila., died in prison; Edward 
Welsh, private, Gomrow; John Porter, Derby ; Thos. 
Pendergrass, private, Derby, died in prison; 
Andrew Cook, private, Derby; John Poplin, pri- 
vate, Derby; Michael Burkhard, Gomrow, died in 
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prison; John Robinson, private, Derby, died in 
prison; John Zwlier, private, Gomrow, died in prison; 
Peter Miar, private, Caligoe; Nicholas Mear, pri- 
vate, Caligoe; John Agliby, private, Phila., died 
in prison; Francis Shaffet, private, Gomrow, died in 
prison; John Huldry, Caligoe; Nicholas Hoffman, 
private, Gomrow; Matthias Spang, private, Gomrow; 
Abram Brosius, private, Gomrow; Michael Zelber, 
private, Gomrow; John Reem, private, Caligo, 
died in prison; David Reem, private, Caligo; 
George Ritchman, private, Gomrow, Lancaster, co.; 
Michael Sheaffer, private, Gomrow, Lancaster co.; 
Peter Reed, private, Gomrow, Lancaster co.; Leon- 
ard Dill, private, Gomrow, Lancaster co.; John Luft, 
private, Gomrow, Lancaster co.; George Price, pri- 
vate, Gomrow, Lancaster co.; Leas Strow, private, 
Gomrow, Lancaster co,; Hieron Lutz, private, 
Gomrow, Lancaster co.; Jacob Cherchner, private, 
Gomrow, died in prison; Peter Seever, private, 
Gomrow, died in prison; John Kritzer, private, 
Gomrow; John Reed, private, Gomrow; JacobYoung, 
private, Gomrow, Lancaster co.; Godfrey Kritzer, 
private, Gomrow, Lane. co.; Martin Schreck, pri- 
vate, Caligo; Christian Hildebrand, Caligo, Peter 
Klcchman, Gomrow, Berks, died in prison; John 
Richardson, lieut., Chester; Richard Collier, lieut., 
Phila; Reading Beatty, ensign, Warminster, 
Bucks; James Wilson, sergeant, Chester; Samuel 
Shaw, sergeant, Chester; Thomas Fields, sergeant, 
Derby; Fred. Wilkt, corporal, Phila.; John Mur- 
phy, fifer, Phila., (enlisted); Francis Rowe, 
sergeant, Phila.; John Moore, private, Derby; 
Michael Logan, private, Derby; Francis Deranda, 
private, Phila; Richard Cunningham, private, 
Phila.; John Dixon, private, Phila.; John Correy, 
private, Pikeland, Chester; Timothy Moruty, 
private, Chester; Arthur White, private, Chester; 
Jonathan Earle, private, Derby; Dennis Kelly, 
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private, Derby; Patrick Murphy, private, Phila.; 
Richard Allen, private, Phiia.; George Aplin, pri- 
vate, Germantown; Henry Slaughter, private, Ger- 
mantown; James Caldwell, private, Frankfort; 
Patrick McCord, private, Abington. 


In addition to the above list, Mr. Lewis 
has sent to the Recorp the “state of 
Captain Beatty’s company’’ at the time of 
the capture of Fort Washington, as fol- 
lows, copied from the original roll by Rev. 
Dr. Murray. Their places of residence 
are omitted. 


John Wallace, Sergeant; John Murry, Sergeant ; 
James McMicken, Sergeant ; Edward Yerkes, Ser- 
geant; Robert Forsythe, Corporal; Jno, Newman, 
Corporal; James Hartshorn, Corporal; Peter New- 
man, Corporal; Richd. Knight, Drummer, 


Privates: John Banks, Joseph Bruten, Timo- 
thy Newells, Richard Hay, Joseph Reiley, John 
Stevens, Thomas Bell, Ralph Boon. Robert Aiken, 
William Jenkins, William Houston, Jacob Richard- 
son, John Dixon, Jacob Craft, Daniel Gullien, 
Robert Frame, Joshua Carigan, John Smith, John 
Bennet, Thomas Finley, John Conard, James Kirk, 
Andrew Morrow, Charles Wright, Elijah Holcomb, 
John Robinson, Edward Farrel, Arthur Shannon, 
Samuel Fitzcraft, Andrew McWiggin, John Cole, 
David McLineans, John McKinney, Jacob Johnson, 
Solomon Boon, Christian Young, Thomas Woolley, 
Barney Tole, Jonathan Thomas, Henry Hart, 
Frederick Floyd, James Brotherton, James Math- 
ews, William Douglas, Charles Magan, Abrahazn 
Morris, Christopher Fox, Henry Houston, James 
Houston, Alexander Parker, Jaéob Tomkins. 





DOCTORS CRAIK, BROWN AND DICK. 


A friend who lately visited Alexandria, in Virgi- 
nia, wrote as follows to the Editor of the RE- 
CORD: 


Whilst I was at the house of my kins- 
man, I was much interested in the exa- 
mination and perusal of a port-folio of old 
letters in his possession, which came from 
his maternal grand-mother, a kinsworman 
of Dr. Brown, of Fairfax County, Va. 
Dr. Brown, you remember, was one of the 
three physicians who were at Mount Ver- 
non, at the time of Washington’s death. 
Washington’s family physician you know, 
was Dr. Craik, who lived at Alexandria. 
Dr. Brown lived nearer Mount Vernon, 


and Craik had recommended Washington, 
in case of a serious emergency, to call in 
Dr. Brown. Dr. Craik, you remember, 
was summoned to the bed-side of Wash- 
ington, on the morning of the 14th of 
December, 1799. He arrived at eleven 
o’clock, and requested Dr. Brown to_ be 
sent for, because he saw alarming symp- 
toms in his, patient. Finally, the coming 
of Dr. Brown being delayed, Dr. Craik re- 
quested them to send for Dr. Dick, a well- 
known physician, then living not far from 
Pohick Church. He arrived at about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, and Dr. Brown 
came soon afterwards. They held a con- 
















sultation, and perceiving that the situation 
of the patient was a critical one, they all 
staid until Washington expired, between 
ten and eleven o’clock that night. 

Among the old letters above alluded to, 
was the draft of one written by Dr. Brown 
to Dr. Craik, soon after the death of 
Washington. I send you acopy, believing 
it will possess some interest to the readers 
of the REcorD. 


“ Port Tobacco, Fan. 2, 1800. 


“ Sir: 


“ T have lately met Dr. Dick again, in consulta- 
tion, and the high opinion that I formed of him 
when we were in conference at Mount Vernon, last 
month, concerning the situation of our illustrious 
friend, has been confirmed. You remember how, 
by his clear reasoning and evident knowledge of 
the causes of certain symptoms, after his examina- 
tion of the general, he assured us that it was not 
really quinsey, which we supposed it to be, but a 
violent inflamation of the membrane of the throat, 
by which it was almost closed, and which, if not 
immediately arrested, would result in death, 

“You remember he was averse to bleeding the 
general, and I have often thought that if we had 
acted according to his suggestions when he said: 
“ He needs all his strength—bleeding will dimin- 
ish it,’”? and taken no more blood from him, our 
good friend might have been alive now. But we 
were governed by the best light we had—we thought 
we were right, and so we are justified. 

“ Dr. Dick is a most sensible man. He uses his 
common sense instead of the books for his guide 
in his profession, and so he is no bigot, He says 
our professional practice needs great reform, and 
that it can be brought about only by each indivi- 
dual becoming a practical reformer himself, He 
is disposed to shut up his lancet forever, and turn 
nurse instead of doctor, for he says, one good nurse 
is more likely to assist nature in making a cure, 
than ten doctors will by his pills and lancet.” 


A paragraph in the above letter seems 
to indicate that Washington’s fatal disease 
was not quinsey, as we have always be- 
lieved, but what is now known as mem- 
braneous croup. 

Very little seems to be known of these 
associates of Dr. Craik, who stood at the 
bed-side of the dying Washington. Even 
in Virginia they seem to have passed from 
the stage of life without any special recog- 
nition, excepting by their immediate 


family and friends, and have been forgot- 
Dr. Dick’s profile, engraved by St. 


ten. 
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Doctor DIck. 


. Of Dr. Craik, Washington’s intimate 
friend and family physician, we know 
more. He was a native of Scotland, (2s 
was also Dr. Dick), where he was born in 





Dr, CRAIK. 


1731, and was educated for the medical 
service of the British army. He emigrated 
to Virginia in early life, and was associated 
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with Washington, as the surgeon of his 
expedition against the French and Indians 
in 1754. He accompanied Washington 
in the same capacity the next year, and 
was with him in the battle of the Mononga- 
hela, in which Braddock was mortally 
wounded. It is upon the good authority 
of Dr. Craik, that the story is related of 
an Indian, who came to the exploring 
camp of Washington, on the Kanhawa, 
fifteen years after that battle, with an inter- 
preter. He said he had come a long way 
to see Colonel Washington, for he re- 
garded him as being under the special 
care of the Great Spirit. ‘* During the 
battle of the Monongahela,’’ he said, ‘‘ I 
singled you out as a conspicuous mark for 
my rifle, and also those of my young war- 
riors. We fired many balls at you, and 
not one took effect. I was satisfied that 
the Great Spirit protected you, and we 
ceased firing at you.’’ He came, he said, 
to pay homage to the man who was the 
particular favorite of Heaven, and who 
could never die in battle. The late Mr. 
Custis, the grand-son of Mrs. Washing- 
ton, to whom Dr. Craik related the story, 
dramatized the incidents under the title of 
**The Indian Prophesy.”’ 

Through the influence of Washington, 
Dr. Craik was appointed Assistant Direc- 
tor-General of the Middle Department of 
the Continental Army, in 1777. He had 
served as a surgeon during almost the en- 
tire period of the Seven Years War, and 
had settled as a physician at Alexandria. 
He was a vigilant observer of passing 
events, and first revealed to the Comman- 
der-in-Chief the nefarious scheme known 
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as ‘* Conway’s Cabal,’’ for putting General 
Gates in Washington’s place, in the winter 
of 1777-78. 

In 1784, we find Dr. Craik asking the 
consent of Washington for the use of his 
papers, by Mr. Bowie, of Philadelphia, 
who proposed to write a Biography of the 
General. The latter declined to do so, in 
a yery courteous letter to Dr. Craik, in 
which he said that a memoir of his life un- 
connected with a general history of the 
events of the Revolution, would rather 
pain than please him. ‘‘I had rather glide 
gently down the stream of life,’’ he said, 
‘* leaving it to posterity to think and say 
what they please of me, than by anv act 
of mine to have vanity or ostentation im- 
puted to me.”’ 

In the summer of 1784, Washington in- 
vited Dr. Craik to accompany him to the 
Ohio country ; and not only whilst he was 
living, did he evince his lively friendship 
for this ‘* beloved physician,’’ in various 
ways, but after his death, the Doctor re- 
ceived a token of Washington’s regard. 
In his will, the Patriot said : ‘‘ To my com- 
panion in-armsand old and intimate friend, 
Dr. Craik, I give my bureau (or as cabinet 
makers called it, tambour secretary), and 
the circular chair, an appendage of my 
study.’’ That secretary and chair are now 
in the family ef his grand-son, the Rev. 
James Craik, of Louisville, Kentucky, Pic- 
tures of these may be seen in Lossing’s 
‘‘ Home of Washington.”’ 

Dr. Craik died at Alexandria, Virginia, 
on the 6th of February, 1814, at the age 
of 83 years. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ODES ON THE DEATH OF WASHINGTON.— 
(Vol. IL, p. 417).—The odes printed ‘in the 
Recorp for September, were sung at the 
services held at Boston, by the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Feb, 19, 
1800, to commemorate the death of Wash- 
ington. The following notice of the 


proceedings appeared in the Jadependent 
Chr onicle, Thursday Feb. 20: 

‘‘The American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences yesterday manifested publicly 
their respect and veneration for the memo- 
ry of the man whose death has covered a 
nation with mourning, and who was one 












of their honorary members. They pro- 
ceeded at 12 o’clock, from the Old State 
House, to the Church in Brattle Street, 
where after a solemn dirge from the organ, 
the Rev. Dr. Barnard, of Salem, made a 
devout, appropriate and pathetic Prayer. 
John Davis, Esq., delivered a classical, 
elegant and spirited Eulogy on the char- 
acter and virtues of General WASHINGTON ; 
of which the Academy have requested a 
copy for the press. The Music was soft 
and excellent ; and frequent as these testi- 
monies of respect have been, it appeared 
from the attention and interest which the 
audience discovered on this occasion, that 
they still retained a warm affection for the 
memory of the departed HERO and SAGE, 
and were not weary of expressing their 
respect and affection for him.’’ 

Mr. Davis, the orator, was afterwards 
Judge of the U. S. District Court for 
Massachusetts ; but he is better known as 
the editor of Morton’s Mew Lngland’s 
Memorial. This Eulogy was printed. 

Joun Warp DEan. 
Boston, Sep. 19, 1873. 





CuarRLEs THomson.—In the notice of 
Charles ‘Thomson’s Monument at Laurel 
Hill, Philadelphia, published in the His- 
TORICAL REcorD for July, 1873, page 320, 
the date of Charles Thomson’s. death is 
given as August 16, 1814. This was 
probably a slip of the pen. Charles 
Thomson died ten years later, in 1824, 
See the American Biographical Dictionary, 
[Drake’s] lately published. 

Philadelphia. W. D. 





Mason AND Drxon’s Line,—-When 
Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, math- 
emeticians and surveyors, employed by the 
proprietaries of Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land to determine the boundary line 
between the two provinces, and fixed that 
which is known in our history as Mason 
and Dixon’s Line, they set up, at every 
5th mile, a stone bearing the arms of the 
Penn family on the northern side and those 
of Lord Baltimore on the south side. Are 
any of those stones in existence? and if 
so, where ? 
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Dr. FRANKLIN AND THE MORAVIANS.— 
Hist. Recor, Vol. II, p. 50, foot note 3. 
‘* He (Franklin) soon raised between 500 
and 600 men, whom he assembled at 
Bethlehem, where he first became acquaint- 
ed with the Moravians, &c.”’ 

The Brethren had dealings with Frank- 
lin as early as 1746. ‘The following 
extracts are from the Diary of the First 
Moravian church in Philadelphia. 

** Feb. 10, 1748. The Brethren Green- 
ing and Antes, called to see Benj. Frank- 
lin, to inquire what he would do with his 
sister’s son Benjamin Crocker, who had 
hitherto been in the Germantown school. 
(He was afterwards sent to the school at 
Oley and Frederickstown. )’’' 

‘** March 25,1748. Bro. Gambold took 
the agreement to Benj. Franklin, which 
Bro. Antes had made, for the printing of 
1500 German spelling books,’’ &c. &c. 

WW. Bi 





Davip Lioyp.—Watson in his annals 
of Philadelphia, Vol. I, p. 521, in a bio- 
graphical sketch of David Lloyd, some- 
time Attorney General, and Chief Justice 
of Pennsylvania, as well as Register and 
Recorder of Chester county, Pa., states 
that ‘‘ he had been a Captain under Crom- 
well in the army.’’ 

This is clearly an error if the state- 
ment is correct that his tombstone records 
his death in 1731 at the age of 75 years. 
As Oliver Cromwell died in the year 1758. 
David Lloyd was then an infant about two 
years of age. 

wy 3. Fe 
Camden N. J. Oct. 7. 1873. 





‘¢ THE OLD Liperty BELL,’’—HIsTorI- 
CAL RECORD, page 13, second volume, 
In regard to the removal of the Liberty 
bell to Allentown, the Bethlehem Diarist 
says: ‘* Among other things brought here 
were the church-bells from the city of 
Philadelphia. The wagon which con- 
veyed the State House bell broke down 
in the street, and had to be unloaded.”’ 





1 Morayian Schools. 
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DECLARATION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Deputies.—Hist. Recor, Vol. II, page 
251. Among the names of the members 
from the city of Philada., who signed the 
Declaration of the Deputies of Penna., &c., 
is that of George Schlopor—It should be 
George Schlosser.—Mr. Schlosser was born 
at St. Arnual, Nassau, Soarbruck, Ger- 
many, December, 1714. His father was 
aclergyman. He emigrated to America 
in 1751. For many years he was a mem- 
ber of the Moravian church in Philadel- 
phia, Died Feb. 28, 1802. J. W. J. 


NorTH CAROLINA INDEPENDENCE.—- 
Before me is a Sheriff’s warrant, which 
closes as follows; ‘‘ Witness, Reuben 
Sanders, Clerk of said court, the 4th day 
of November, in the XXXth year of the 
Independence of the said State, Anno 
Domini 1805.”’ 

This shows that the North Carolinians 
were in the habit of dating their official 
documents from the date of the Mecklen- 
burgh Declaration of Independence in 
May, 1775, instead of from the date of 
the National Declaration of Independence 
in July, 1776. When did this state sover- 
eignty habit cease? or has it ceased ? 

L. J. B. 


Wasuincton’s Gotp Mepat.—In the 
‘* New York Tribune’ for May, 1864, is 
the following paragraph : 

The only gold medal ever voted by Con- 
gress to Washington is for sale, the owner 
having lost everything else by the war and 
being compelled to part with it. It was 
given in honor of the evacuation of Bos- 
ton by the British. On the obverseis a 
fine medallion profile of Washington, and 
on the reverse he and his staff are grouped 
on Bunker Hill, while the British fleet is 
seen moving down the bay. 


In the same paper two days afterward 
(May 30) is the following paragraph : 

PHILADELPHIA, Saturday, May 28, 1864. 

The gold medal presented to General 
Washington by Congress on the evacuation 
of Boston by the British, and the only 
gold one ever presented to him has been 
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purchased by a few gentlemen of Dela- 
ware, and will be presented to Lieut.-Gen. 
Grant. 

The sum paid for the medal is over 
$ 5,000. 

Can any reader of the REcoRD give a 
history of that medal after Washington’s 
death? Was it presented to General 


Grant? 


‘* THE CHAPEL’? NEAR NEWBURGH.— 
James Selkirk, a soldier of the Revolution, 
wrote a history of the War, and prefaced 
it by an autobiography of himself, in 
which occurs the following, copied from 
the MS.: ‘* This Summer [1782] General 
Washington moved the army to Verplanck’s 
Point, and encamped there. Our camp 
made an elegant appearance this Summer. 
All our tents and officer’s marquees were 
arched in front and finely adorned with 
Laurel and Evergreen, and other boughs 
of trees.”’ 

Mr. Selkirk also says: ‘‘ In the Fall our 
camp broke up. We moved to West 
Point, and staid there about a week, and 
then marched to Sneak (Snake) Hill west 
of New Burrough, and built huts for our 
winter quarters, and remained here till we 
were discharged. This ended the cam- 
paign of 1782. This winter and the 
following spring we had little to do—only 
camp duty. General Washington ordered 
a large building to be erected for a place 
of public worship, called the Chapel, to 
which a portion of the different brigades 
were frequently assembled.’’ He then 
describes the events connected with that 
building—the ‘*‘ Newburgh Address,’’ &c. 

Was Selkirk’s ‘‘ History of the War,”’ 
above mentioned, ever published ? Where 
was ‘‘ This Chapel.”’ 


A Retic.—In August, 1853, the late 
Wm. J. Davis an antiquary of New York, 
wrote as follows to the Editor of the 
RECORD : 

The Pedestal on which stood the Equest- 
rian Statue of George III, in the Bowling 
Greer, has been in use, for the last half 
century as a stepping stone to dwellings 
occipied by the Van Vorst family, in 















Jersey City. But few persons were ac- 
quainted with this fact; and on Friday 
Jast there was considerable surprise mani- 
fested atitsdiscovery. ‘‘ The Jersey City 
Telegraph’’ mentioned some facts con- 
nected with its history. This stone was 
the pedestal of the statue of George III, 
which stood in Bowling Green until the 
year 1776, when ‘the statue was run into 
revolutionary bullets. In 1783, Maj. John 
Smith of the British army died and was 
buried on a hill near the present site of 
St. Mathews Church, in Sussex St. The 
hill was leveled in 1804, by Andrew Day, 
or the Jersey Associates. It is not known 
what then became of the remains of Maj. 
Smith. 

John Van Vorst, grandfather of the 
present Ald. Van Vorst, took the stone 
and made a step of it to his old mansion, 
which stood a few rods south of the 
present J. Van Vorst’s residence. That 
building was demolished in 1818, and the 
pedestal was transferred to the residence 
of the late Cornelius Van Vorst, on the 
northerly side of Wayne st. near Jersey st. 
It there became a stone step at the kitchen 
deor, and remained until last week when 
workmen were removing it to be used 
again for the same purpose, and upon 
throwing it over, they discovered an in- 
scription as follows: 

In memory of 
Major John Smith, 
of the XLIIc or Royal Highland Regimen, 
Who died 25th of July, 1783, 
In the 48th year of his age. 
This stone is erected 
Bythe brave officers of that Regiment. 
His Bravery, Generosity and Humanity, during an 
Honorable service of 29 years, 
Endeared him to the soldiers, to his acquaintances 
and friends, 

The stone is of Portland marble 5 % feet 
long and 4 inches thick, and was brought 
from England to be used as a pedestal to 
the statue. In 1828 an English gentleman 
called upon Mr. Van Vorst, and offered 
him $ 500 for this stone, but the offer was 
declined. It yet bears the marks of two 
of the feet of the horse which are desig- 
nated by 

What is the present condition of that 
rare relic of the revolutionary period ? 
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TamMANy.—In the collection of the 
New York Historical Society, is a pam- 
phlet, presented by John Pintard, in 1807, 
entitled 


‘* THE Soncs OF TAMMANY ; 
or 
THE INDIAN CHIEF 
A Serious Opera. 
By Ann JuLia Harton. 


To be had -at the Printing Office of 
John Harrison, No. 3 Peck Slip: and of 
Mr. Faulkner, at the Box Office of the 
Theatre. Price one Shilling.’’ 

First Manana, an Indian Maiden sings 
a series of four short songs, in one of 
which occurs the following stanza: 

* At early dawn to rouse the chase 

Or active join the flying race ; 

To climb the mountain’s awful brow, 

Or swim the rapid stream below, 

Beneath the wave to dive for shell 

To deck my mossy couch or cell ; 

All these are sweet, but not to me 

So sweet as is my Tammany,” 


Then follows a chorus of Indian ‘‘ Men,”’ 
**Tulla’’ and ‘* Manana.’’ Then ‘* Wiz- 
ard’’ sings a bacchanalian song closing 
with these words, addressing the ‘* Moon :’’ 


“ Thou dear, tippling Orb! give me drink; 
Large lakes full of glorious Rum ! 

My head turns; I’am swimming, I think, 
Sweet Rhema! Why look you so glum ?” 


Then ‘‘ Ferdinand,’’ a Spaniard, sings 
a love-song, addressed to Manana, and is 
answered by her in two airs, and is fol- 
lowed by a chorus, 


The third act is begun by an air sung 
by Tammany, who opens with these words ; 


« Fury swells my aching soul, 
Boils and maddens in my Veins; 
Fierce contending passions roll 
When Manana’s image reigns,” 


Manana now singstwo more airs. These 
are followed by a duet sung by Manana 
and Tammany, each alternately solo and 
then both together. A chorus follows, 
Then Indian priests sing. After that 


comes a chorus of Indians and Spaniards, 
then a chorus of women, the whole conclu- 
ded with a grand chorus of the entire 
company. 
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This opera has no printed date. Can 
any reader of the Recorp tell us When 
it was written? Was it performed in a 
theatre and when? and was the name of 
the author real or fictitious ? O. P. 


Birtu oF Hon. James Brooxs.—(Vol. 
II, p. 287). In your obituary of Mr. 
Brooks in the Recorp for June, you state 
that he was ‘‘ born in Portland, Maine, on 
the roth of November, 1810.’’ ‘This is 
the date given in Lanman’s Dictionary of 
Congress and in the Congresstonal Diction- 
ary for the 42d and the two preceding 
Congresses; but the necrology of Colby 
University (formerly Waterville College) 
prepared by Prof. Hamlin, if the abstract 
printed in the newspapers last July be 
correct, gives his birth as ‘* Nov. 10,/1807, 
n Cape Elizabeth, Me.’’ Cape Elizabeth 
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adjoins Portland, and like that city was a 
part of ancient Falmouth. Lanman gives 
a fact that will aid us in correcting his 
mistake as to the year for he says that ‘‘ at 
the age of nearly twenty-one he [Brooks, } 
graduated at Waterville college.’’ As he 
graduated in 1828, this would make the 
date of his birth 1807." 


1 Under the date of Oct. 3, 1873, the Hon. 
Erastus Brooks, brother of the Hon. James Brooks, 
wrote to the Epiror of the Recorp: “1 have 
always understood my brother was born, as _ stated, 
in November, 1810, and was between four and five 
years my senior. I have evidence of my own birth 
at Portland, January 31, 1815. The necrology of 
Colby I am sure is in error as to his birth place, 
though it is barely possible that my brother’s might 
have been at the Cape, which is just across Casco 
Bay from Portsmouth, and a mere outward or su- 
burb of the town of Portland.” 


DELTA, 





AUTOGRAPH 


[Col. Joun LaurREns."] 


(From the collection of Mr. L. J. Cist, of Cin- 
cinnati.) 


Dear Kinlock: 

After a pleasant Ride through a very 
fine Part of France, I arrived in London 

1 John Laurens was a brave officer in the old 
war for independence. He was a son of Henry 
Laurens, who was, at one time, President of the 
Continental Congress. John was born in South 
Carolina, in 1753. After receiving a liberal edu- 
eation in England, he returned, and in 1777 en- 
tered the army as aide to General Washington. 
Expert in foreign languages he was very useful to 
his chief in his intercourse with the foreign officers 
im the service. His love for Washington was so 
intense that he challenged General Lee to single 
combat, because of disrepectful language used by 
that officer toward the Commander-in-chief. They 
fought and Lee was wounded. 

Laurens was brave in the field, and performed 
gallant services on the Combahee, at Savannah and 
at Yorktown. He was sent as special minister to 
France to negotiate a loan, in which he was suc- 
cessful. He was Judge Advocate in the trial of 
General Schuyler; and in every way was one of 
the most useful of the young officers of the Conti- 
nental army. In August, 1782, he died at the 
early age of twenty-nine years.—[Ep.] 


LETTERS. 


on the 7th of this month, but figure to 
yourself my Grief and Mortification at 
finding my Father had set out that day 
fortnight in order to meet me.? I knew 
how great his Anxiety and uneasiness 
would be on my Account, and therefore 
left Town the next day, and travelling 
without interruption, reached the Faux- 
bourg St. Germain on the 11™ at day- 
break, where I had the happiness of re- 
lieving my good Father from much con- 
cern. We staid a day or two at Pan’s 
where we had the pleasure of seeing M™ 
Blake who enquired very kindly after you, 
R. Izard, Jon* Grimke, &c., and I am 
but just returned from my new journey— 
let this. apologize for my not writing to 
you sooner. I waited on your friend Mr. 
Boone, and as he was out of town, I left 


2 Mr. Laurens was then in Europe, superintend- 
ing the education of his sons. Early in 1774, he, 
with several other Americans then in London, tried 
to dissuade Parliament from passing the Boston 
Port Bill. Not succeeding, he journeyed on the 
continent with his sons the ensuing summer, and 
returned to America at near the close of the year. 
—[Ep.] 








your Letter, with a Card—had I not been 
afraid of detaining any longer, what can 
never come too quick or come too often 
to him, good news from you, I should 
have had the pleasure of delivering the 
Letter to him myself. 

If my Letter is a little confused, don’t 
be surprised at it, for I am quite like a 
Creature in a New World, and shall be 
for some time in an unsettled state. I am 
glad however to inform you that I shall 
not have Lodgings in the Temple, as I at 
first thought, but in some genteel private 
Family. The Noise, the Cries, the Smoak, 
and Dust of this vast City, make me 
sometiines wish myself back at Paquis. 
(Sic /) I have another reason for wishing 
myself there, I don’t know when I shall 
get into such a valuable set of Acquain- 
tance as I have left, but perhaps for the 
present the fewer Acquaintance I have the 
better it will be for me. I am confirmed 
in the opinion that you & I both had at 
Geneva, respecting our young Country- 
men, by what I have seen and heard since 
my Arrival here. 

I can write you nothing satisfactory as 
yet of American Affairs. The English 
Soldiers, it is said, begin to desert. The 
Colonists are formihg into Committees to 
consult what is to be done in their present 
Circumstances, The Carolinians are to 
send Rice and other necessaries for the 
Relief of their distressed Brethren at 
Boston. A General Congress will be 
held at Philadelphia or New York. The 
Deputees to be sent there by the Province 
of S* Carolina are Henry Middleton, T. 
Lynch, C. Gadsden, J. Rutledge and 
Edward Rutledge, the young man who 
lately went over, and who has already 





1 Mr. Kinloch was then in Geneva, in Switzer- 
land, and was in less direct communication with 
South Carolina, than was Laurens at London. The 
distress consequent upon the closing of the Port of 
Boston, in June, 1774, excited great sympathy for 
the people of that city, throughout the colonies‘and 
in England. Supplies of food were sent to them 
from the different colonies, and a large sum of 
money was contributed for their relief, by the city 
of London. Mr. Kinloch was a representative in 
the Continental Congress, in 1781-82. 
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acquir’d a great degree of Celebrity. Tell 
Lord Lumley that I hope he continues a 
good Friend to the Americans; be so 
kind as to present my best Compliments 
to him, Mr. Clayson, Moore, the Duke 
and Harvey. I wish them all a great deal 
of Happiness and Pleasure at Geneva. It 
grows so late that I must bid you Adieu. 
Kiss all the pretty Genevoises for me, and 
don’t delay to write-to your affectionate 


fn Lar Ched 


Fludyer Street, Westminster, 
23° August, 1774. 
Direct to me at the Carolina Coffee House. 
Francis KinLocu, Esq. 





[GENERAL NATHANIEL GREENE."] 
(From the collection of Mr. R. C, Davis.) 


Camp Middle Brook, 
December 20th, 1778. 
Dear Sir: 

We have once more taken up our 
quarters in this ravaged State, Land 
transportation has become such a heavy 
affair and accompanyed with such an 
enormous expense, that we find it neces- 
sary to take a position favorable for re- 
ceiving our provisions; a great part of 
which now comes from the Western States, 
particularly Bread. The.scarcity of Pro- 
visions and Forage is not a little alarming : 
whether the scarcity is real or artificia: in 
part I cannot pretend to say; but I be- 
lieve the People’s dislike to the currency 
is one great obstacle to our purchasing. 

The army is now a hutting, I believe 
we are the first army that ever built them- 
selves Winter-quarters ‘at the close of a 
Campaign. The mode has an appearance 
of hardship and it is attended with many 
inconveniences to the Officers, but the 
Soldiers are very comfortable. We can 
barrack the Troopsin a short time, and 





} General Greene was, at this time, Quarter- 
Master-General of the Continental Army. The 
Army was,jn winter-quarters. at Middlebrook, on 
the Raritan, in New Jersey.[Ep.] 
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with little expense. The Inhabitants are 
free from the distress that always attends 
quartering Troops upon them. The Morals 
of the people are preserved from corruption 
of the Soldiery, by keeping them in a 
collected state and under proper decipline 
which could not be preserved if they were 
cantoned on the Villages. 

The tryal of General Lee, General 
Schuyler & St. Clair, are all confirmed, the 
two last are honorably acquitted; the for- 
mer is condemned,’ 

Mr. Deane and the family of the Lees 
have opened a paper War. I think from the 
nature of the subject, the disposition of 
the parties and quantity of matter, it will 
be a long while before the dispute closes.* 

His Excellency General Washington is 
going to Philadelphia in order to settle 


1 See Recorp for May, 1873, first article, for an 
eccount of the trail of General Schuyler. St. Clair 
was tried on similar charges, General Charles Lee 
was tried for misconduct on the battlefield at Mon- 
mouth, in June, 1778, and condemned to ‘sus- 
pension from the army forone year. Congress 
confirmed the sentence. He published a weak 
defence, in which he abused Washington. 
This, defence led to a duel between Lee and 
Colonel John Laurens, in which the former 
was wounded, Leaving the service forever, 
he retired to his estate in Virginia, where he 
amused himself with his dogs, books and 
pen; and, it is said, he claimed to be the author of 
the Letters of Junius. Lee died in the old mansion 
house of William Penn, in Philadelphia, in October, 
1792, at the age of fifty-one years. He was a bad 
man in morals and manners, fearing neither God 
nor man, A short time before his death he wrote 
his will in which he bequeathed his soul to the 
Almighty and his body to the Earth, saying “I 
desire most earnéstly that I may not be buried in 
any church or church-yard, or within a mile of any 
Presbyterian or Anabaptist meeting-house; for, 
since I have resided in this country, I have kept 
so much bad company while living, that I do not 
choose to continue it when dead.””—[Ep. ] 


2 This quarrel between Silas Deane, of Connec- 
ticut, and Arthur, Richard Henry and Francis 
Lightfoot Lee, began when Deane and Arthur Lee 
were associates with Dr. Franklin as Commissioners 
at the French Court. It came near making a 
rupture of the good understanding between the 
Congress and the French ministry, because of 
certain revelations that were made concerning the 
secret aid given by the French to the Americans, 
their struggle being then at its height.—[Eb.] 
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some points relative to a certain expe- 
dition in contemplation to the N——d, 
he’sets out tomorrow.’ 

By a vessel just arrived from St. Estatia, 
we are informed the British Fleet has 
taken a large number of the Dutch Vessels 
coming to the West Indies. Their High 
Mightinesses have demanded them in per- 
emptory terms and threaten upon a refusal, 
more disagreeable consequences. 

There is nothing interesting from N. 
York. The Enemy appear to be waiting 
for instructions from Home; he has taken 
up a large number of Transports and 
appears to be in readiness to go or stay as 
his orders may direct. 

The Eustatia Vessel also brought an ac- 
count that Count de Estaing’s Fleet was 
seen off the Island. 

Please to make my most respectful com- 
pliments to Mrs. Hancock. 


I am, Sir, with great 
regard, Your most humb* Ser, 


To Joun Hancock, Esq. 


8 This scheme for the conquest of Canada is 
supposed to have originated with Lafayette, who, 
the year before, had been appointed to the com- 
mand of an expedition for that purpose, but which, 


for lack of proper materials, was a failure. The 
Congress was-earnestly in favor of such am. expe- 
dition, but Washington, with clearer foresight, was 
as earnestly opposed to it. He wrote an able letter 
to congress on the subject, urging varions objections, 
but omitting one, out of policy, which doubtless 
had most weight with him, namely, that if the 
conquest should be obtained by aid of the French 
fleet, France would, undoubtedly, insist upon rean- 
nexing that province to her dominions. He wrote 
a similar letter to General Schuyler, who had pro- 
posed such an expedition, after the capture of 
Burgoyne. Washington went to Philadelphia, at 
the time mentioned by Greene. After his con- 
ference with a Committee of Congress, that Com- 
mittee reported against an expedition to Canada. 











[ALEXANDER GARDEN. ] 
Contribnted by Mr. Henry R. Howland, of Buffalo, 
i 


Sep. 17th. 1775. 
Dear Sir: 


I have just now received a note from on 
Board the Zamar informing me of the 
Governor’s being taken very ill last night 
& that he continues so now & that he 
desires me to visit him. 

Whether my visiting of him on board 
the Man of War may give offense in the 
present posture & situation of matters I 
know not, but as I could wish to give him 
every assistance in my power to promote 
his recovery so I would be very unwilling 
to give any reason of offense to the Com- 
munity. Permit me therefore Sir to beg 
your opinion on this matter & if you 
think I may go I shall endeaver to see 
him either to-night or to-morrow morning 
tho’ I am but in a very weak state myself. 

In the meantime I am respectfully 


Doctor Alexander Garden, distinguished 
as a Naturalist during the latter portion 
of the last century was of Scotch origin 
and was educated at the Aberdeen Uni- 
versity where he graduated in 1748. He 
commenced the study of medicine under 
Dr. John Gregory and coming to America 
In 1752, settled as a physician at Charles- 
ton, S. C. He gave much time and de- 
votion to the study of natural history and 
was especially eminent as a Botanist and 
Zoologist, becoming a cgrrespondent of 
the celebrated Linnzeus who was indebted 
it is said, to Dr. Garden’s exertions for a 
knowledge of the insects and fishes of 
Carolina. The use of Virginia Pink root as 
a vermifuge was unknown till introduced 
by him, and in 1764, he published an 
account of its properties. He was how- 
ever a Tory in his politics and for this 
reason became so unpopular during the 
exciting days of the Revolution that in 
1783, he returned to. England, and his 
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property in South Carolina was confiscated 
by the State, though afterward restored to 
his son who was a patriot and a brave 
officer.of Lee’s Legion.’ 

The above letter was written during the 
stormiest days of the uprising for liberty 
in the Carolinas. Lord W™ Campbell 
youngest son of the 4th Duke of Argyle 
had been appointed by the Crown as 
Governor of South Carolina arriving at 
Charleston, July 4th 1775. Though kindly 
received he found the people roused by 
the news which reached them from Lex- 
ington and Boston, and preparing to resist 
with arms any attempt at coercion. His 
stay in their midst was of brief duration. 
His acts were unpopular and excited such 
indignation that when Co' W™ Moultrie 
seized the fort on Sullivan’s Island and 
the British Garrison without resistance . 
took refuge on the sloops of war Zamar 
and Cherokee lying in Charleston harbor, 
the governor thought it unsafe to remain 
longer in the city, and escaped to the 
Tamar for protection. This 
was on September 14th, three 
days prior to the date of this 
letter, and explains the occa- 
sion of its being written. It was addressed 
to Henry Laurens then President of the 
Council of Safety and is endorsed by him 
‘*Doctor Garden for leave to visit the 
Governor, granted.’’ 

Lord Campbell died three years later 
from the effects of wounds received during 
the attack upon Fort Sullivan, in 1776. 
After his return to England Dr. Garden 
settled in London, where he died, April 
15th, 1791.—[H. R. H.] 


1 Major Alexander Garden, the son of Dr. Gar- 
den, above mentioned, was born in Charleston, 
South Carolina, in December, 1757. He was edu- 
cated in England and Scotland, and returning home 
in 1780, he joined the army. under the leadership 
of Colonel John Laurens, He was on the staff of 
General Green, at one time, and was a Lieutenant 
of Lee’s Legion, so famous for their exploits in the 
South. Major Garden died in Charleston, in 1829. 
In 1822, he published the first series of “* Anec- 
dotes of the Revolutionary War.’ A _ second 
series was published the year before his death. 
These furnished much valuable materials for a 
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{Joun Hanson’] 
[Circular.] 

Philadelphia, 20th July, 1782. 
Sir: 

I have the honor to transmit your Excel- 
lency an Ordinance of Congress of the 
17th instant,’ for more effectually prevent- 
ing an illicit trade with the enemy; and 
am, with great respect, 

Your Excellency’s 
Obedient and very hum™ Serv* 


St. Banden 


history of that period. An edition was published 
in 1865. 

Dr. Garden published an account of two new 
species of tortoise; of the mud iguana of South 
Carolina, an amphibious animal; of the cochineal 
insects, &c.’ Linnzeus named one of the most fra- 
grant and beautiful of the flowering shrubs, Gar- 
denia. For the purpose of extending his knowl- 
edge of natural history, Dr. Garden accompanied 
Governor Glen into the Indian country, where he 
discovered an earth which was considered, in Eng- 
land, equal to the finest porcelain clay, It is said 
all knowledge of the spot has been lost. There is 
found not far from Iuka Springs, in the upper part 
of the State of Mississippi, some of the finest por- 
celain clay in the world. May that not be the spot, 
then in the “ Indian country,” of which mention is 
made above? Dr. Garden was Vice President of 
the Royal Society in London, after he settled in 
England, where he died, in 1790.—[Ep.] 


! John Hanson was a native of Maryland, and 
an active patriot. He was a delegate in the Con- 
tinental Congress from 1781 until 1783. He was 
a signer of the Articles of Confederation, and in 
1782, was President of Congress. He died in 
Prince George’s County, Maryland, in November, 
1783, whilst he was yet a member of Congress. 


2 This was a circular letter, sent to the Governors 
of all the States. The ordinance alluded to, set 
forth that a pernicous commerce was carried on by 
some of the inhabitants of the United States, with 
the enemy, by means of collusive captures on the 
water, and it was ordained that whenever such 
collusion should appear in evidence on the trial of 
any capture, the yessel and her cargo should be 
adjudged ond condemned as lawful prize to the use 
of the State in which such trial should be had, 
excepting in cases when a person or persons should 
support a claim to haying made the complaint and 
proved the charge of collusion. In such case one 
half the prize was to be awarded to the com- 
.plainant or complainants.—[Eb. ] 
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[Count Matureu Dumas."] 
Petersburg, the 4th of June, 1782. 
Sir: having received orders from g'c* de 
rochambeau to open the march for the 
legion from charlotte court-house to peters- 
burg, and to quarter the same at that 
place; and knowing that he desired your 
Excellency to appoint a proper person for 
pointing out to me the most convenient 
places, I take the liberty tou beg that Mr. 
Daniel Teasdale, D. Q. M. should be the 
man. I delivered to him the list of the 
quarters wanted, and expect to meet with 
him here on my return from Charlotte, if 
your excellency invests him with sufficient 
authority.” 
I have the honor to be, with great 
respect, your Excellency’s 
most humble and most obedient servant, 


Deputy Qr. master gen' 
His Ex’ Gov. Harrison. 


! Count Mathieu Dumas, was born at Montpe- 
lier, in France, in 1753. At the age of 20 he 
entered the army in America, as aide to Count de 
Rochambeau, he served with such distinction, es- 
pecially at Yorktown, that on his return to France 
he was made a Lieutenant-General. In 1789, he 
was a member of the Legislative Assembly, when 
the Revolution was begun, and from that time 
until the close of the career of Napoleon, he was 
engaged in very active public duties, At the 
beginning of the “ Reign of Terror’ in France, he 
fled to England but soon returned. After assisting 
Lafayette in the ,reorganization of the National 
Guard, he fled to Switzerland. He was eleyated 
to the Chamber of Peers under Napoleon; and 
was at the side of the Emperor, at the battle of 
Waterloo. That event closed his military career, 
and the leisure that ensued he employed in writing 
Memoirs of himself and his times. He took an 
active part in the French revolution of 1830, and 
cooperated with Lafayette in placing Louis Phillipe 
on the throne. He died at the house of his son, 
in Paris, in 1837.—[Ep.] 

2 Not long after the above letter was written, the 
French army joined the Continental army on the 
Hudson. They proceeded to New England, and 
early in December, embarked from Boston for. the 
West Indies.—[Eb.] 











[Boarp OF TREASURY'] 
‘Board of Treasury, July 17, 1788. 


Sir, 

enclose you a letter from Colonel Udney 
Hay, on the subject of a claim lately ex- 
hibited by him against the United States 
for a quantity of Fire-wood and Timber 
said to have been cut forthe Public service, 
from the farm of Mr. John Jones, at Fort 
George, together with copies of sundry 
Vouchers offered in support thereof. 

As we cannot, at this distance, form a 
proper judgement whether the Apprais- 
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ment which has been made of these 
Damages, is just, we wish you to consider 
the proofs offered in support of it: and to 
give us your opinion on the subject. As 
you commanded for along time the Troops 
in the service of the United States, in the 
Northern Department, we presume you are 
probably acquainted with the-merits of 
this claim; and have therefore taken the 
liberty of applying to you on the subject. 


We are, with sentiments of Esteem 
your Obed‘ H”* Servants. 


Cbd Z 
Wiktin i eyntgr, 


PuiLip SCHUYLER, EsqQ., 
Albany. 


1 The last Board of Treasury under the govern- 
ment of the Articles of Confederation, was com- 
posed of Samuel Osgood, Walter Livingston and 
Arthur Lee. 

Samuel Osgood was born in Andover, Mass., on 
the 14th of February, 1748. Graduating at Har- 
vard University in 1770, he studied theology, but 
failing health caused him to enter the mercantile 
profession. He often represented his district in the 
Massachusetts Legislature, being an active patriot 
during the earlier movements toward revolution. 
As a member of the Provincial Congress, he was a 
most useful Committee man. In the military 
movement at Lexington and Cambridge, in April, 
1775, he was a Captain and an Aid-de-camp to 
General Artemas Ward; and wasalso a member of 
the Massachusetts Board of War. He left the army 
in 1776, with the rank of Colonel, and sefved in 
both branches of the legislature of his state. In 
the Continental Congress he was a delegate from 
1780 to 1784; and from 1788 until 1789, when the 
government of the Confederation ended, he was 
first Commissioner of the National treasury. Wash- 
ington appointed him the first Postmaster-general 
under the new government, when he made his resi- 
dence in New York, and became a member of the 
Assembly of that state, and its speaker. From 1803, 
until his death in August, 1813, he was naval ofh- 
cer of the port of New York. 

Walter Livingston was an active rt during 
the Revolution. He was at the head of the com- 
missary department under General Schuyler whilst 
that officer was in command of the Northern army. 

Arthur Lee was a native of Westmoreland, Vir- 
ginia, where he was born on the 2oth of December, 


1740. He was educated at Eton college, England, 
and at Edinburgh received the degree of M. D., 
after which he made a tour of Europe, in 1765. 
On his return to Virginia, he commenced practicing 
medicine at Williamsburg, successfully, Preferring 
the profession of the law, he went to England to 
study it, in 1766, when he engaged in a political 
controversy with the author of “ Junius,” with the 
title of “ Junius Americanus.” This brought him 
into acquaintanceship with Dr. Johnson and other 
eminent men, and he wrote vigorously in defence of 
the rights of the colonists. Admitted to the bar in 
1770, he remained in England as assistant of Dr, 
Franklin in the agency for Massachusetts. In 
1774, he published in Paris, “ An Appeal to the 
Inhabitants of Great Britain,’ which was so ably 
written, that it was ascribed to Lord Chatham. In 
1775, he was appointed London Correspondent of 
Congress, and he presented the second, petition of 
that body, to the King in August of that year, He 
was appointed one of the Commissioners of Con- 
gress to the French court, in September, 1776, and 
there did good service to his State. In May fol- 
lowing, Congress appointed him sole commissioner 
to Spain, Afterwards he held secret friendly re- 
lations with the Prussian court. Quarrelling with 
his colleagues abroad, he made false accusations 
against them, and came near involving the Con- 
gress and French court, in an open rupture. Re- 
turning home, he became a member of the Conti- 
nental Congress. From 1788 till 1789, he was a 
member of the Treasury Board, and after that lived 
in retirement on his estate on the Rappahannock 
River, where he did in December, 1792. 
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[Jos1AH HARMAR.’] 
[From the Collection of Mr. J. C. Davis.] 


Head Quarters, Fort Washington, 
July 5th, 179°. 
Sir: 

You are hereby ordered to proceed with 
the greatest dispatch to the mouth of the 
Tennessee river and deliver the powder 
Lead and Blankets to the Chickasaws and 
Choctaws agreeably to the written in- 


Ensign Jacop MELCHOoR. 


The following are the instructions given 


Instructions to Ensign Melchor as the 
Officer who shall be ordered by Gen! 
Harmar to meet the Chicasaws at the 
mouth of the Tenessee. 

The Chickasaws have been directed to 
be at the mouth of the Tennessee on the 
ist of July. So much time is already 
elapsed, that the greatest exertions must 
be made to meet them as soon as possible. 

I have promised a Rifle to Claitamatie, 
a Chickasaw Chief, Nephew to Piamata ; 

1 The machinations of the British officers at De- 
troit and of Indian agents and traders, had in- 
fluenced the savages of the northwest against the 
settlers in the country beyond the Ohio river, and 
the tribes had determined to drive them back or 
exterminate them. In the Spring of 1790, the 
threatening aspect of affairs in that region was so 
alarming, the government sent General Josiah 
Harmar, with some regular troops and Kentucky 
volunteers, to protect the inhabitants and repel the 
Indians. Agents were sent among the latter to 
court their friendship, or at least, to win them to a 
position of neutrality; and the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws below the Ohio were the allies cf the 
Americans, Harmar assembled his troops at Fort 
Washington, on the site of-Cincinnati, ané ircm 
that point Major Doughty, of his staff, issued the 
instructions above given. 

Josiah Harmar was a native of Philadelphia, 
where he was born in 1753. He was educated at 
the Quaker school of Robert Proud of that city. In 
the autumn of 1776, he was commissioned a Cap- 
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structions given you by Major Doughty— 
after that business is accomplished you are 
to repair to post Vincennes and there to 
be assigned to Captain McCurdy’s com- 
pany. Major Hamtramck to whom’ I now 
write upon the subject, will order the men 
to join their respective companies as soon 
as possible. The most pointed attention 
must. be observed upon your part to guard 
against danger from the Savages. 


aceteceet— 


to Ensign Melchor, by Major Doughty.? 


give him the new Rifle—one of the old 
Rifles is promised to an Express who went 
with my message to the Cherokee Nation; 
if he comes and demands it, or any one 
for him give him one of the old ones—the 
other two old Rifles I wish to be given to 
the two Chickasaws who came up with me 
and whom you will find at the falls, They 
will return with you and will be very 
serviceable to you. 

Deliver the enclosed message to the 


tain of the first Pennsylvania battalion, and was its 
Lieutenant-colonel the next year. Serving well 
until the close of the war, he was made a brevet 
colonel, in 1783. The next year he bore to France 
the ratification of the definitive treaty of peace. 
As Indian agent for the Northwest Territory, he 
was active, and made himself well acquainted with 
the habits, numbers and designs of the savage 
tribes. In 1787, he was made a brevet Brigadier- 
general, and two years later was General-in-chief of 
the army. He commanded an expedition against the 
Indians, inthe Miami country, and in 1792, resigned 
his commission. In 1793, he was appointed Ad- 
jutant-general of Pennsylvania. Died at Phila- 
delphia, Aug. 20, 1813.—[ED.] 

2 John Doughty was commissioned a Major of 
Artillery in September, 1789. In the Spring of 
1791, he was offered the commission of Lieutenant- 
colonel of Infantry, but declined. In 1798 he was 
commissioned Lieutenant-colonel of Artificers and 
Engineers; and in May, 1800, he resigned and 
left the army. 














Chickasaws to be sent to their Nations. 
If you meet any Choctaws tell them as 
I did not hear from them, I have made no 
arrangements for them, but that they will 
hear from me. 

The Powder and Lead which . Gen! 
Harmar will order to go with you is in- 
tended for the Chickasaws, if however these 
are among Choctaws you must give them 
a part—General Harmar will order you 
fifty Blankets. I promised Piamingo and 


27th June, 1790. 
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Claitamatie and the Party with them at 
the Iron. Banks, eleven Blankets in pay- 
ment for a Canoe two of my deserters 
stole from them; be sure to detiver these 
and tell them what it is for, the other 
Blankets which you will have’ on hand 
divide out to the people you meet whether 
Chickasaws or Choctaws. 

Be so good as to make me a Report of 
your Transactions, that I may be able to 
close my Agency in this Business. 


Lornye 


Major Hamtramck sent the following additional instructions to Ensign Melchor:! 


Fort Knox, Vincennes, August 9th, 1790. 
Sir: 

I have received your letter; when you 
arrive at Kaskaskias you must try to pro- 
cure provisions for your party and Draw 
on the Contractor for the payment. On the 
25th of August, you will take your party 
of men with one Month provisions or full 
25 days, and come to the Island which is 
at or opposite the mouth of the Wabash; 








1 Jacob Melchor was a Pennsylvanian, and was 
appointed an Ensign of infantry, in September, 
1789. In October, 1791, he was commissioned a 
Lieutenant, and a year later, Captain in the first 
Sub-legion. He resigned in December, 1793. 
John Francis Hamtramck, was a small, lively 
Canadian Frenchman, and a faithful and useful offi- 
cer. He was a resident of Northern New York, 
when the Revolution broke out, and was appointed 
a Captain in the Continental Army. In 1789, he 
was appointed a Major in the regular army of the 
United States. He served with Harmar, and in 


To Ensign Melchor, of the rstU. S. Reg". 


there you will remain until you see Mr. 
Frier who is gone to Head Quarters and 
is to be at the Mouth of the Wabash 
betwixt the 5th and roth of next month 
(as I suppose); he may be longer, but he 
will be there at that time. If a Contract 


Boat was to come at the Wabash before 
that time you are to escort it up the river. 
I am Sir, your most 
obedient Servant. 


Vile 


Major, rst U. S. Regt. 


February 1793, and was commissioned Lieutenant- 
Colonel Commandant of the first Sub-legion. In 
Wayne’s battle with the Indians on the Maumee, 
in August, 1779, he commanded the left wing. In 
1796, he held the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel of 
Infantry. On the reduction of the army in 1802, 
he was retained as Colonel. Onthe 11th of April, 
1803, he died; and was buried at Detroit. A large 
slab of marble, with a long inscription, lies over 
his grave in the grounds of St. Anne’s Orphan 
Asylum, in that City.—[Ep.] 
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[Horatio GATES. ] 


Danbury, 23d September, 1778. 
Dear Sir : 

I am much obliged by your polite 
Friendly letter by Major Bigelow; the 
ungrateful and unjust behaviour of certain 
Individuals to Governor ‘Trumbull, Gene- 
ral Parsons, and myself is of a piece with 
their conduct from the beginning of the 
Contest. I hope Mr. Lovell’ showed you 
my last letter, since then, nothing very 
material has been brought upon the Car- 
pet, the movement of The Army to 
Danbury, Fredericksburg and Fishkill ex- 
cepted. I am now confident that the 
Enemy meditated an immediate Blow 
upon Boston and the French Fleet ; and 
I think This army ought instantly to be 
put in motion to Frustrate their Designs. 
Sir Henry Clinton will, in my opinion 
March his Troops by Land from Dart- 
mouth, to Roxbury, and if possible possess 
himself of Dorchester Heights; while 
the Fleet under Admiral Byron attacks 
Compte D’Estaing in the Harbor.? The 

' James Lovell, a native of Boston, graduate of 
Harvard, teacher of a Latin School in Boston; and 
because of his zeal for the rights of the Americans, 
he was imprisoned by General Gage and carried by 
the British to Halifax, where he was kept in close 
confinement, He was a delegate in the Continen- 
tal Congress from 1776 to 1782, and was a firm 
friend of General Gates. . He was one of the 
“Gates faction” in» Congress, against General 
Schuyler, until the conduct of the former disgusted 
him.—[Ep.] 

? In August previous, D’Estaing, with a French 
Fleet was at Newport for the purpose of co-opera- 
ting with the Americans in expelling the British 
from Rhode Island. Admiral Howe, at New York, 
having been reinforc.d, proceeded to the relief of 
His Majesty’s army on Rhole Island. He appeared 
off Newport harbor on the gth of August. D’Es- 


3d of June last, in my letter to Congress 
I strongly reccommend the Formation of 
a Large Magazine of Flour in The Eastern 
States; if we and our Allies Suffer This 
Campaign it will be for want of that 
necessary article Bread. Therefore leave 
no Attempts untried to procure it; but I 
would also be understood, that the Army 
here will be put in motion soon enough to 
oppose the Enemy in their Grand Design. 
I am much pressed by the Bearer, Doctor 
Johnson, for my letter and cannot there- 
fore write to Col. R. H. LeeasI intended, 
but make him and Mr. Lovell acquainted 
with the Contents of this Scrawl. 

Your Grateful and Affectionate 

Humble Servant 


Mora leo 


Hon” 
ANDREW ApamMs, Esq.* 


taing went out to fight him, the next morning. A 
gale arose which dispersed and damaged the fleets, 
and D’Estaing went with his to Boston for repairs. 
That was the occasion of his being there at the 
time this letter was written.—[Eb. ] 


3 Andrew Adams was anative of Stratford, Con- 
necticut, where he was born in January, 1736. He 
was graduated at Yale College, became a lawyer in 
Litchfield, and from 1777 to 1782, was a delegate 
in the Continental Congress from his native State. 
He was one of the signers of the Articles of Con- 
federation. In 1789, he was appointed a Judge of 
the Supreme Court.of Connecticut, and in 1793 was 
promoted to Chief Justice. Yale College conferred 
on him the honorary title of LL. D. in 1796. 
Judge Adams was in Congtess when the above 
etter was written to him. He died at Litchfield 
in November, 1799.—[ED. | 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 
—This Society holds intimate relations 
with the Historical Societies because it 
deals with subjects and problems which 
form the philosophy of history. Their 
annual meeting was held in the hall of 


the Lowell Jnstitute, Boston, on the 
8th of October, Mr. Josiah Quincy in 
the chair. The attendance was not very 
large. Reports were made by Mr. Blatc'- 
ford, the Treasurer; Mr. Lincoln, Secr:- 
tary of the Department of Health; M-. 














Thayer, of the Department of Jurispru- 
dence ; Miss May, of the Department of 
Education, and Mr. Barnard, of the Exe- 
cutive Committee. 

President.—George William Curtis, New 
York. 

Vice Presidents. —Josiah Quincy, Samuel 
Eliot, Boston; C. R. Agnew, New York; 
H. C. Lea, Philadelphia; Theodore D. 
Woolsey, New Haven; J. W. Holt, Madi- 
son, Wis.; George Davidson, San Fran- 
cisco; D. C. Gilman, Oakland, Cal. 

Treasurer.—]. S Blatchford, Boston. 

Secretary.—¥. B. Sanborn, Concord. 

Directors-—Louis Agassiz, Emory Wash- 
burn, Charles W. Eliot, S. G. Howe, T. 
C. Amory, C. C. Perkins, J. M. Barnard, 
Benjamin Peirce, Roger Wolcott, Edward 
C. Guild, Mrs. John E. Lodge, Mrs. Mary 
E. Parkman, Mrs. C. H. Dafl, Mrs. Henry 
Whitman, Miss A. W. May, Miss Alice S. 
Hooper, Miss Lucretia Crocker. 





AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SoctETY.—The 
sixty-first Annual Meeting of this Society 
was held at their Hall, in Worcester, Mass, 
on the 12th of October, their President, 
the Hon. Stephen Salisbury in the chair. 
The occasion was one of great interest, 
and the Society and its aims were well 
represented by the gentlemen present. 
The reports of the several officers of the 
Society show that it is in a flourishing and 
growing condition, and that its influence 
for good, is extending. 

J. H. Trumbull, LL. D., of Hartford, 
announced that he had completed his 
Indian Dictionary, and that it includes all 
the words in Eliot’s translation from the 
English version, corrected by the original 
Greek and Hebrew. 

Rev. K. E. Hale presented some curious 
memoranda concerning early maps of 
America, in manuscript and otherwise, 
with dates as early as 1616 or 1619. The 
making of the maps were attributed to a 
Duke of Northumberland, (Robert Dudly) 
of whose connection with Captain John 
Smith, Mr. S. F. Haven, the Librarian of 
the Society spoke. 

Much interest was exhibited on the sub- 
ject of the discovery and aboriginal history 
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of California. It was introduced by a 
‘* Memoranda as to the discovery of the 
Bay of San Francisco,’’ by Mr. John T. 
Doyle ; also by a curious document pre- 
sented by Mr. Doyle called ‘‘A brief history 
of the pious fund of California.’’ The 
interesting question is on the tapis— 
Who discovered the Bay of San Francisco ? 
Sir Francis Drake or the Franciscan mis- 
sionaries? The Society propose to prose- 
cute a search among facts for the discovery 
of the truth. 

Satisfactory progress has been made in 
producing portraits of representatives of 
the fading Indian tribes, to which the best 
years of the life of the late George Catlin, 
were devoted. The Society have received, 
through the generosity of some of its 
members, valuable photographs of pre- 
historic remains in the British Museum. 

A portrait of Governor John Endicott, 
having been presented to the Society by 
Judge Endicott, the President, Mr. Salis- 
bury, read an interesting memoir of that 
stern Puritan—not more stern and severe, 
the President said than the leading men of 
his day. He brushed away, by explana- 
tions, some erroneous views concerning the 
character of Endicott, especially those 
relating to the cutting down of a Maypole 
and dispersion of the revellers, and the 
cutting out of the cross from the English 
flag. The reason for the latter act, it has 
been alleged, was because it was a symbol 
of idolatry amongst the papists. Mr. Salis- 
bury suggests that a higher motive, that 
of republican opposition to monarchy 
caused the mutilation of the flag of a 
foreign government which was distasteful 
to him. 





VerMonNT Historica Society.—At the 
annual meeting of the Vermont Historical 
Society on the 14th of October, at Mont- 
pelier, the following gentlemen were elect- 
ed officers for the ensuing year: 

President.—Rev. W. H. Lord, D. D., 
of Montpelier. 

Vice- Presidents.—Hon. James Barrett, 
of Woodstock ; Hon. Hoyt H. Wheeler, 
of Rutland; Luther L. Dutcher, of St. 
Albans, 
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Recording Secretary.—Hiram A. Huse, 
of Montpelier. 

Corresponding Secretaries.—Hon, Geo. 
G. Benedict, of Burlington; Orville S. 
Bliss, of Georgia. 

Treasurer.—Col. H. D. Hopkins, of 
Montpelier. 

Librarian.—Hiram A. Huse. 

Curators.—Henry Clark, of Rutland ; 
_ Hon. John R, Cleaveland, of Brookfield ; 
Hon. Russel S. Taft, of Burlington ; Hon. 
Franklin Fairbanks, of St. Johnsbury ; 
Hon. E. P. Walton, of Montpelier; Dr. 
M. C. Edmunds, of Weston; Col. K. 
Haskins, of Brattleboro. 

Printing and Publishing Committee.— 
‘Gov. Hiland Hall, of Bennington ; Hon. 
E. P. Walton, of Montpelier; Rev. Dr. 
W. H. Lord, of Montpelier. 

Committee on the Library and Cabinet.— 
Dr. P. D. Bradford, of Northfield ; Rev. 
Charles S. Smith, of Montpelier; Hon. 
R. S. Taft, of Burlington. 

On Finance.—Hon. Charles Dewey, of 
Montpelier; Hon. C. W. Willard, of 
Montpelier; Hon. Franklin Fairbanks, of 


St. Johnsbury. 


SoUTHERN HistoricaL Society.—-A 
notice of this Society has already appeared 
in the Recorp. The Association was 
formed in the city of New Orleans, in 
May, 1869. It was expected that by the 
election of one Vice President in each of 
the late Slave-labor States, State societies 
would soon spring up and act as auxiliaries 
to the parent society. That expectation 
was disappointed, and the original associ- 
ation appointed a committee, composed 
of B. M. Palmer, Harry T. Hays and 
P. G. T. Beauregard, to call a Southern 
Historical Convention to meet at the 
Montgomery White Sulphur Springs, Va., 
at the middle of last August. A notice 
of that meeting has been given in the 
RECORD. 

The Southern Historical Society was 
regularly organized, by the choice of 
General Jubal A. Early, of Virginia, as 
President. By virtue of his delegated 
powers, he called a meeting of the society, 
in the Senate’Chamber of the Capitol at 
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Richmond, on the evening of the 29th of 
October, 1875. The chamber was filled 
by members, and ladies and gentlemen of 
the city, at the appointed hour, the names 
of ex-governor Vance of North Carolina, 
Gen. Wade Hampton, of South Carolina 
and Rev’d Dr. J. L. M. Curry, of Rich- 
mond, having been announced as those of 
the speakers on the occasion, Dr. Wood- 
bridge, Rector of the Monumental Church 
invoked the blessing of God upon the 
Southern States. and the labors of the 
Society. 

General Early called attention to the 
fact that this was the first meeting of the 
Society in the Capital of the late Confed- 
erate States. He spoke of the late war as 
one of the most momentous the world ever 
saw; and said that the South was over- 
thrown and the National Government wasin 
the hands of itsenemies. The greater num- 
ber of the Southern States, he said, are 
in the hands of those who are interested 
in falsifying history ; the Archives of the 
Confederacy he said are in the hands of 
those at Washington City, who are en- 
gaged in suppressing the truth and _ in 
blacking the record of the South. Under 
these circumstances, he continued to say, 
the Southern Historical Society organize 
a new rebellion, not of the sword, but of 
the pen, its object being to secure and 
preserve the truth. 

Rev. Dr. Curry said there was one. 
thing he would not apologize for, and that 
was being a Confederate soldier. He 
believed General Lee would have done 
better service in writing a history of the 
war, than in being President of a college. 
Before the war, he said, the South furnished 
more than her full quota of integrity and 
ability to the different departments of the 
National Government. ‘The Constitution 
itself embodies the wisdom and patriotism 
of the South, and is to-day the exponent 
and vindication of Southern principles. 
He eulogized the late leaders in the South- 
ern Confederacy. 

Generat Wade Hampton declared that 
the United States have entered on the 
downward road on which all empires have 
passed, Venality reigns in public and pri- 
















vate, he said. The Judiciary is gagged 
or weakly obeys the behests of party. 
But he hoped that a reaction would ensue, 
at least in the South, which would relieve 
it of black domination and hurl the blacks 
and their black allies to defeat and confu- 
sion. The whole fabric of the government 
is tottering, and yet idiots are gibbering and 
laughing beneath the tottering structure. 
He eulogized the Southern women. He 
appealed to the history of the past’ for 
comfortable assurances of success for the 
South, in the future; and also urged his 
hearers to look to the consolations of Chris- 
tianity, as all were now suffering for 
national sins. 

General Early stated that General Lee 
had collected much materials for a South- 
ern History of the War, before his death. 

Rev. Dr. Hoge regarded the Revolu- 
tionary era of 1776, as the greatest, 
grandest and purest of all time, and the 
revolution attempted in the South had 
many features similar to that which estab- 
lished the independence of the United 
States. Certainly, he said, ‘‘ no greater, 
holier task can now be undertaken than 
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the perpetuation of the memories of our 
heroes and the vindication of their fame.’’ 
He was for the glory, and honor, and 
prosperity of the Union as it is, provided 
that the liberties and rights of the South- 
ern people are allowed and guaranteed : 
otherwise he did not wish the Government 
perpetuated and could not give it his 
benediction. . 

Major Robert Stiles, said he would 
never apologize for having been a Conféd- 
erate, and that was one thing which he 
thought would not have to be apologized 
for, in Heaven. He did not like to. be 
called an ‘‘ Ex-Confederate,’’ as he was 
in principles and temper a Confederate 
still. He complained of the apathy of 
the Southern people on the subject, as a 
more formidable obstacle in the way of 
the Society than ‘‘ the enmity of foes or 
the misinformation of friends.’’ 

The Society was then adjourned until 
the next night, after the meeting of the 
Army of Northern Virginia. Further 
notices of the proceedings have not 
reached the REcorRD. 





VALUABLE REVOLUTIONARY DOCUMENTS—-As 
the October number of the 


RECORD, the publication of some of the documents 


was intimated in 


in possession of the War Department, will be 
These 
consist of the Orderly Books of Washington from 


commenced in the December number. 


the Spring of 1781, when movements were made 
for a junction of the French and American Armies 
for the campaign. which resulted in the capture of 
Also the 
Orderly Book of Washington, entirely in his own 


Cornwallis, until the end of the War. 


hand writing, with engraved fac simile of a page, 
on which is written an extraordinary order about 


profane swearing. These, with inedited letters 


from Washington, Arnold and others, will appear 
The fac 
simile above mentioned, will be in the December 


number. 


in successive numbers of the RECORD. 


CURRENT NOTES. 





A NOTABLE FEA-PARTY.—The ladies of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Cent Cc 

sion, of Philadelphia, have decided to hold a grand 
tea party on the 16th of December, in celebration 
of the one hundreth anniversary of the great “ Bos- 
ton Tea-party,” (so called) when many boxes..of 
the fragrant plant were cast into the harbor on the 
night of December 16,1773. It is an excellent 
idea, We commend it tothe ladies throughout 
the land. Let there be grand tea-parties in every 
hamlet, village and city of our land, on the even- 
ing of that day. No better ushering of the grand 
Centennials of the Revolution could be devised, 
than this 





SCIENTIFIC TELEGRAMS.—Early this year, Pro- 
fessor Henry, of the Smithsonian Institute, se- 
cured the privilege of a free exchange of scientific 
information, such as the discovery of new planets, 
or of comets, over the Atlantic cable. The West- 
tern Union Telegraph company have agreed to 
send such dispatches free of cost, over all parts of 
the United States. The French telegraph compa- 
nies have offered the same privileges, and recently 
the director of the Russian Imperial telegraph con- 
sented tothe same arrangement, 








ere es 
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WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS AT MoORRIS- 
TOWN.—Governor Randolph, of New Jersey, having 
written the following letter to a gentleman in New- 
ark, it has been given to the public as a document 
of historical value: 

“ Morristown, Sept. 9, 1873. 

“Dear Sir: 

“In June last, Messrs. Geo. Halsey, and N, N. 
Halstead, of Newark, and Mr. Wm. Lidgerwood 
and myself, of this place, being at the sale of the 
mansion and grounds known as the ‘ Washington 
Headquartérs,’ located here, bought the place for 
the sum of $25,000—a sum much below what can 
be now had-for it at private sale. 

“ Our object primarily was to keep the place from 
being desecrated by passing into the hands of im- 
proper or speculative persons. You are aware, no 
doubt, that there is no house in America, save 
Mount Vernon, that has the same great historic as- 
sociations as the ‘Old Headquarters’ at Morris- 
town. Under this roof lived for a long period 
General and Mrs, Washington, and here, too, were 
commonly gathered as guests of Washington, or 
of his military family, such men as Hamilton, Lee, 
Lafayette, Knox, Steuben, Wayne, De Kalb, &c. 

“ We who have purchased mean..to keep it, and 
hand it down unharmed to other generations, if we 
have to do it unassisted by our fellow Jerseymen, 
But a number have already come forward and sub- 
scribed to the stock of the ‘Washington Associa- 
tion,’ whose object is to have a membership that 
will deem it a privilege to be known as one of the 
society—whose capital stock 1s $50,000—one half 
of which is to pay for the property, and the other 
half to be kept as a fund, the interest of which is to 
perpetuate the property through all time. 

“« About $17,000 have already been subscribed by 
Mr. Secretary Robeson, Messrs. Amos Clark, 
Walter Phelps, Judge Lathrop, Fitz John Porter, 
B. G, Clark, George Richards, Jacob Vannatta, 
Aug. Cutter, W. L. King, and others. A number 
of ladies have also subscribed for single shares, 
These persons with ourselves have made up, with- 
out special solicitation, the amount named. 

“ The subscriptions have varied from $100 (one 
share), to $1,000 (ten shares). As soon as $30,000 
have been subscribed, the persons subscribing will 
be called together, probably in October, at the old 
mansion, and an organization will be then made as 
subscribers may indicate. 

“ T have no authority to beg of any Jerseyman, 
and do not propose to do so, but if you think the 
object a worthy one, and desire to contribute to it, 
or know of any one who may deem it a privilege 
to be connected with such an association, I wil) be 
glad, as either of my associates will, to receive your 
subscriptions. 

“ Very respectfully and truly yours, 
“ THEo, F, RANDOLPH.” 


WASHINGTON'S HEADQUARTERS AT NEWBURGH. ° 


—Measures are in operation for the thorough im- 


provement of the house and grounds known as 
Washington’s Headquarters at Newburgh. The 
house will be renovated and the unsightly objects 
upon the grounds will be removed. The Secretary 
of War has appropriated a number of cannon, 
having historical associations, to add to the beauty 
and interest of the place. 


A MonuMENT TO Kosciusczko.—The Polish 
residents of New York, held a meeting on the 
evening of September gth, for the purpose of form- 
ing an association, the object of which is to raise 
funds for the erection of a monument to the memory 
of Thaddeus Kosciusezko. A permanent organi- 
zation was effected by the election of the following 
officers : 

President.—M. Zborowski. 

Vice- Presidents —H. Kalussowski, K. Karczew- 
ski, S. Mackiewics, A. Raszewski, J. E. d’Alfonce, 
V. Zolnowski. 

Treasurer.—]J. Wisnowski. 

Corresponding Secretary.—K. Jedrzejowski. 

Recording Secretary,—R. Sunderland. 

Arrangements have been made to receive sub- 
scriptions of $1 and upwards. The monument is 
to be erected in Central Park. The monument 
will command the sympathy of all Americans who 
know how nobly Kosciusczko helped their fathers 
in the struggle for independence. The design of the 
monument ought to include a statue of the Polish 
patriot. 


A Curious REsic.—An iron tablet, in the form 
of a tombstone, was recently discovered in the 
State Prison at Charlestown, Mass., on which is a 
medallion portrait of General Wolfe, the con- 
queror of Quebec. Around the medallion is the 
following inscription: “In memory of Major- 
General James Wolfe, slain at Quebec, September 
13,1759.” Beneath the medallion is a group of 
flags and cannon, and on a small shield are the 
official initials of the monarch, “G. R.” It was 
found about twenty years ago, in a junk shop, and 
taken tothe prison by an cfficer. These tablets 
were made for use in fire-places, instead of 
“ back-logs.” 


ANTIQUITY OF MAN--If the accounts of the finding 
a human skull.in a solid rock in-Kansas, be true, 
that fact is positive proof that the human species 
have been on the earth much longer than has been 
supposed. The following description of the skull 
is given by Dr. J. C. Weibley, of Osage Mission : 

“Tt is that of the cranium of the human species 
of large size, imbedded in conglomerate rock of 
the tertiary class, and found several feet beneath 
the surface. Parts of the frontal, parictal and oc- 
cipital bones were carried away by explosion. The 
piece of rock holding the remains weighs some 
forty or fifty pounds, with many impressions of 
marine shells, and through it there runs a vein of 
quartz, or within the cranium crystallized organic 
matter,'and by the aid of a microscope presents a 
beautiful appearance.” 











VALUABLE COLLECTION OF PoRTRAITS.—At a 
fair held in the Maryland Institute Hall, in Balti- 
more, in October, was a collection of portraits 
done in crayon, by Sharpless, the celebrated limner 
of profiles, in this country, during the concluding 
decade of the last century. He so portrayed a 
very large number of the faces of distinguished 
men and women in the United States. It was his 
custom to make and keep duplicates of all his 
pictures, and these duplicates compose the collec- 
tion here alluded to, now in possession of a grand- 
son of Dr. John Winder, who received them from 
Sharpless, as security for money loaned to the artist 
in 1812. They were all in frames, and were two 
hundred and twenty-nine in number. At the 
beginning of the late Civil War, in 1861, these 
pictures were hastily removed from their frames and 
placed between sheets of paper. By thatmeans the 
identity of many were lost, care not having been 
taken to transfer the names from the frames. 
They were, at that time, in Accomac County, 
Virginia. Of the 229, only 135 are left. The 
portraits of the following persons are indentified : 
John Adams, ex-President; Fisher Ames, Aaron 
Burr, General Clinton, George Washington Lafay. 
ette, son of the Marquis; Albert Gallatin, Thomas 
Jefferson, Judge Kent, Judge Lawrence, Chancellor 
Livingston, Mrs, Madison, General Morgan, Sir 
John and Lady Temple, General Washington, 
Lady Washington, Noah Webster, James Monroe, 
De Witt Clinton, General Wilkinson, General 
Gates, Josiah Parker, M. C.; Rev. Dr. McWhorter, 
Governor McKean, Judge Dana, William Johnson, 
author; Rev. Dr. Green, Thomas Cooper, Bishop 
Hobart, Judge Hobart, Colonel De Courcey, Sec- 
retary of War McHenry, and Governor Sumner. 


THE LIVINGSTON VAULTS DESECRATED.—One 
night early in September, 1873, the vault of the 
Livingston family, at Clermont, on the Hudson 
river, was entered by robbers in search of trea- 
sures. A shingle roof which protected the stair- 
way to the vault, was broken in pieces. The 
coffins containing the remains of Robert L. Living- 
son and his wife the daughter of Chancelior Living- 
son, were broken up apparently with an axe. The 
coffin containing the remains of Chancellor Living- 
ston was untouched. Pieces of the coffins, with 
bones and dust and the coffin plates, lay in a heap 
on the floor, The comb of Mrs. Livingston with 
some of her hair in it, was found in the. heap, aad 
the skulls of the husband and wife, with some 
other bones, were thrown on the grass outside the 
vault. 

The vault of Peter R. Livingston, was also 
opened at about the same time, and every coffin 
in it was unscrewed, Three fingers of a lad 
buried there only two months before, were cut off, 
for the purpose of obtaining her finger rings. 

The Livingston vault, in which the Chancellor 
was entombed, (according to a letter received by 
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the Epitor from his grandson, Thomas Streatfield 
Clarkson,) is situated near the. river, on the old 
Clermont estate, now owned by Clermont Living- 
ston, and about forty rods west of the carriage road, 
It is built of brick, and was constructed by Robert 
Livingston, grandfather of the Chancellor, and 
youngest son of the first Lord of the Manor of 
Livingston, who was the owner of Clermont or the 
Lower Manor. From that time until the present, 
a greater portion of his descendants, in a direct 
line, have been entombed there. There rested the 
remains of Robert Livingston and wife, the grand- 
father and grandmother of Chancellor Living- 
ston; his father and mother, Judge Robert R. 
Livingston and wife; the Chancellor and his wife; 
Mrs, General Montgomery; Edward Livingston 
and his wife, and the Chancellor’s two daughters 
and their husbands, Robert S. and Edward P. 
Livingston, ‘ 

No clue of either fact or suspicion has yet been 
discovered for the detection of the miscreants who 
so desecrated these tombs. 


CHARLES THOMSON.—In the notice of Charles 
Thomson’s Monument at Laurel Hill, Philadelphia, 
published in the Historical Record for July, 1873, 
page 320, the date of Charles Thomson’s death is 
given as August 16, 1814. This was probably a 
slip of the pen. Charles Thomson died ten years 
later, in 1824. See the American Biographical 
Dictionary, [Drake’s] lately published, 

Philadelphia. W. D. 


ArclENT WHITE SETTLEMENTS IN NORTH 
CAROLINA.—Hon, A. M. Waddell delivered a lec- 
ture at Wake Forest College, in North Carolina, on 
the 15th of October, in which he attempted to show 
that Europeans had settled within the present do- 
main of North Carolina, five hundred yeats before 
the voyage of Columbus, These Europeans, he 
asserted, came from Ireland, discovered America, 
settled in North Carolina, and called the country 
Great Ireland, He cited accounts of the Esqui- 
maux telling Lief, the leader of the expedition of 
the Northmen to the coasts of New England in the 
year A. D. 1,000, that white men lived south of 
Chesapeake Bay, and that the chronicles of Ireland 
prove that Irishmen, at that early period peopled 
North Carolina; that when Amadas and | 
two of Raleigh’s navigators, visited Roanoke Island, 
they saw children with blueveyes, denoting Caucas- 
ian descent, and that people of that refion spoke 
the Gaelic language. The newspaper reports of 
this lecture give only this meagre outline of it, 
without pointing difinitely to any authority upon 
which the author, of Irish descent, and who calls 
North Carolina “the Ireland of the Union,” based 
his theory. 

On page 250, Vol. I of the Recorn, may be 
found a treatise on the Welsh in America before 
the time of Columbus, . 
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Joun A. WINsLow. 


Rear-Admiral John A. Winslow, of the U. S. 
Navy, died at his residence in Kearsarge Avenue, 
Boston Highlands, on the evening of the 29th of 
September, 1873, after a long illness. He was a 
native of North Carolina, where he was born on 
the 9th of November, 1811. At the age of sixteen 
years he entered the Naval Academy, as a protégé 
of Daniel Webster. At the of twenty-two he 
was promoted to passed midshipman, and the next 
year (1834) he was stationed at the Boston Navy 
Yard. From 1835 to 1837, he was attached to the 
Brazil squadron, and was commissioned a Lieu- 
tenant in 1839. After serving in the war with 
Mexico, he was out of active employment, until 
1852, when he was engaged on the flag-ship of 
Commodore Dulaney. In 1855, he was promoted 
to the rank of Commander, was stationed in Boston, 
and in 1862, was called to active duty, with the 
commission ‘of Captain, upon the reorganization of 
the Mississippi Flotilla. 

As commander of the Xearsarge, he performed 
good service-for American commerce, in the sink- 
ing of the Anglo-Confederate privateer, A/abama. 
For that service he was promoted to Commodore, 
and on the 2nd of March, 1870, he was raised to 
the rank of Rear-Admiral, commanding the Pacific 
fleet. His health began to fail soon afterward, and 
he was compelled to withdraw from service some- 
time before his death. 

Funeral services in honor of Rear-Admiral Win- 
slow, were he!d at St. James’ Church, Boston 
Highlands, on the third of October, at noon. The 
commandant of the station tendered military honors, 
but they were declined by the Admiral’s widow. 
The officers of the Boston Navy Yard were present, 
but there was no procession. 


CAPTAIN GEORGE 


The venerable civil and military head of the 
Onondaga Indians, a remnant of whose once pow- 
erful nation now occupy a reservation a few miles 
south of Syracuse, Onondaga county, N. Y. died at 
his residence on the night of the 24th of September. 

After the council of the Six Nations, held at 
Buffalo in the Summer of 1812, to consider the 
course to be pursued by those Indians, in the war 
then just declared by the United States, against 
Great Britain, Capt. George became attached to the 
American army. He was a handsome young man 
eighteen years of age, and was brave, active and 
intelligent. He was with General Scott in the 
battle of Lundy’s Lane or Niagara Falls, and was 
employed by that officer as abearer of despatches to 
the head of the-Onondaga nation, asking for rein- 
forcements. A leading man among his people, he 
has been of late years, the recognized head of the 


nation. His funeral took place at the Reservation, 
about nine miles south of Syracuse, on the 26th of 
September, at which Bishop Huntington, of the 
Protestant Episcopal church, officiated. 


Lewis GAYLORD CLARKE. 


The veteran Editor of the “ Knickerbocker 
Magazine,” Lewis Gaylord Clarke, died at his resi- 
dence, at Piermont, N. Y. on Monday, the 3d of 
November, at the age of sixty-three years. He was 
born at Otisco, Onondaga county, N. Y. in the year 
1810, with a twin brother, Willis Gaylord, who 
died in Philadelphia more than thirty years ago. 
They were educated by their father, a soldier of 
the Revolution. Both showed a taste for literature 
and a talent for authorship, at a very early age, 

When he was only twenty-four years of age, Lewis 
was called to the Editorial chair of the “ Knick- 
erbocker Magazine,” over the career of which he 
presided from that time until its death, a period of 
twenty-five years. His “ Editor’s Table” and 
“Gossip with Readers and Correspondents” were 
genial and very attractive. Modest, sympathetic, 
always kind and generous, he drew around him a 
galaxy of bright writers, such as Washington Irving, 
William Cullen Bryant, Fitz Green Halleck, Guili- 
an C, Verplanck, James K. Paulding, Dr. John W. 
Francis, Henry T. Tuckerman, George P. Morris 
and N. P. Willis. After the demise of the 
“ Knickerbocker Magazine,” Mr. Clarke lived in 
retirement at a pretty little villa at Piermont, on 
the west bank of the Lower Hudson, whence he 
sent-out contributions from his pen, occasionally. 
Only Mr, Bryant, of the list of contributors to the 
“ Knickerbocker,” above named, now survives. 


James HuGHEs. 


Judge James Hughes, once a member of Con- 
gress from Indiana, died very suddenly of heart 
disease, near Bladensburg, District of Columbia, 
on the morning of October; 21st, in the 5oth year 
of his age. He-was a native of Maryland, but 
went to Indiaza in early life, where he received a 
University education, studied law, and was ad- 
mitted to practice in 1842. In the 16th United 
States Infantry he served as Lieutenant in the war 
with Mexico, and when that contest ceased, he re- 
turned to his profession. In 1852, he was elected 
circuit judge, and remained on the bench six years. 
From 1853 to 1856, he was Professor of law in his 
alma mater, the University of Indiana; and in 
1857 he was elected to a seat in Congress. From 
1861 until 1865, he was a judge of the Court of 
Claims, which position he resigned and was ad- 
mitted to the bar of the District of Columbia, where 
until the time of his death, he was in the active 
practice of his profession. 
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Pre-Historic Man. Darwinism and Deity. The 
Mound Builders. By M. F. Force, Cincinnati; 
Robert Clark & Co., 8vo. pp. 85. These are the 
titles of three papers read before the Cincinnati 
Literary Club, the first in March, 1868, the second 
in January, 1872, and the third in April, 1873. 
They have been handsomely printed in one thin 
volume. The author, Judge. Force, is the son of 
the late Peter Force, of Washington city, the com- 
piler of the “ American Archives.” He is asound 
thinker and careful rec rder of his thoughts, and 
whatever he may subm't to the scattering hand of 
the Press, is sure to be worthy of consideration. 

The first of these papers treats of the discovery, | 
character and theories concerning the ancient 
Lake-villages of Switzerland, and on toa 
consideration of facts bearing upon the antiquity of 
Man onthe Earth. An array of positive statements 
on this point, which cannot but be accepted as 
truth, inevitably leads to the conciusion that Man 
has existed upon the earth much longer than the 
expounders of Revelation and Science have hitherto 
taught us to believe. Unquestioned facts are given 
to show that man was cotemporary with the now 
extinct Mammoth and the hairy Elephant. 

The second paper—* Darwinism and Deity,” 
first makes clear Darwin’s theory of the develop- 
ment of our race, by a consideration of important 
facts, and then passes on to the contemplation of 
this theory in its relations to God as a great origi- 
nal Creator. In this inquiry the author touches 
upon the more profound items of metaphysics, - or 
specalative philosophy which is outside of the 
domain of physical science, accepting Newton’s 
extraordinary definition of God, but with the final 
conclusion that we know nothing concerning the 
essence of Deity. This matter is discussed in con- 
nection with Darwin’s theory, because Theologians 
regard that theory as antagonistic to the divine 
revelations which we have of Deity and his works. 
The theory of development, as given by Darwin, 
evolves the radiant picture of beings in the future, 
far superior to man. The suggestions says the 
author, “if a mere senseless shell-fish can struggle 
up through diversified forms to such a being as man, 
what glorious visions of greatness yet to be attained, 
does not the fact suggest.” 

The third paper—“The Mound-builders,” like 
its predecessors, is filled with the records of striking 
facts bearing upon existing theories concerning the 
people who built the mysterious ancien: structures 
in our country, and the uses of those structures. 
The author inquires concerning the -Mound-build- 
ers—What are their works ? When did they live? 
How they lived ? Who were they ? and closes with 
remarks on some of their works in Tennessee. 

The three papers properly brought together, are 
rich in suggestions of topics for profound thought 
and investigation. 


Farm Ballads. By Witt CARLETON, New 
York: Harper & -Brothers,..8vo. pp. 108. These 
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are the productions of a young poet working in a 
field not often well cultivated and lying along side 
of dialetic ones of a-lower order.. The tone of 
the Ballads are so healthful, simple and sympathetic, 
and their pictures are so familiar to the human 
heart, that they stir the soul of every reader and 
listener with an undéfinable glow of admiration. 
They exhibit some of the finer traits of human 
nature, exquisitely revealed by words, and instruct 
and amuse at the same time. The Ballads are well 
illustrated by engravings, and form a beautiful and 
interesting gift book at the holiday season. 


The Revision of the English Version of the New 
Testament. By J. B. LicutFoot, D. D., canon of 
St. Paul’s and Hulsean Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge; RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D. D. 
Archbishop of Dublin; and C. J. E.uicorr, D. D. 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, with an intro- 
duction by PHILIr ScHaFF, D. D., Professor of 
Divinity, in the Union Theological Seminary, New 
= New York: Harper & Bros., 12mo. pp. 

P 
’ Shall the common version of the Holy Scriptures, 
used by English speaking people, be revised ? is a 
question that has long = the Protestant 
church, especially in England, where it has, at 
last, been settledin the affirmative. Able publicists 
and critics have written much upon the subject, 
among the most prominent of whom are the gen- 
tlemen named inthe title page. They have written 
clear and concise, yet almost exhaustive treatises on 
the principles and modes of revision. These 
treatises, by permission of the authors, have been 
republished in the volume above named, under the 
careful supervision of Dr. Schaff, for the special 
use of American readers and students. The work 
contains a collection of the wisest and freshest 
thoughts on the important subject. 

Arch Bishop Trench wrote his treatise, in 1859, 
before a Revision Committee was appointed. In 
1870, after the Convocation at Canterbury had 
taken the first step toward an organized effort at 
revision, Bishop Ellicott prepared his treatise; and 
the following year Professor Lightfoot, one of the 
greatest of England’s Biblical scholars, prepared 
his work. That was after the Revision Committee 
had begun their sessions at Westminister. 

Dr. Schaff, in his introduction, gives an interest- 
ing and scholarly account of the Revision Commit- 
tee, and the object and scope of their labors; and 
he makes the wise suggestion, that to prevent an 
increase of sectarian divisions among Protestants, 
the work of revision should be one of the united 
Biblical] scholarships of English-speaking Christen- 
dom. 

Archbishop Trench’s work treats more of the 
philological aspect of the present English version of 
the Scriptures, and the best means for carrying on 
the labor of revision. Bishop Ellicott’s treatise 
dwells more particularly upon the critical value of 
the text of the authorized,version : its leading char- 
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acteristics; the nature and limits of revision; the 
amount of corrections likely to be introduced, and 
the best manner of proceeding with the work. 
Professor Lightfoot considers St. Jerome’s version of 
the Latin Bible, the authorized version of the 
English Bible, and the lessons suggested by histori- 
cal parallels. He then considers the necessity for 
a revision; the verbal distinctions and false read- 
ings; faults of grammar and° lexicography ; treat- 
ment of names, officidl titles, &c. 

In these days of critical analysis of all religious 
dogmas founded upon the Scriptures, this revision 
assumes a most important place in the social history 
of our time; and this publication, in asingle handy 
volume of the written thoughts of leading Biblical 
scholars on the subject, is a valuable service for 
American readers, 


Fournal and Letters of Colonel Fohn May, of 
Boston, relative to two Fourneys to the Ohio Country 
in 1788 and'’89, with a Biographical sketch, “By 
Rey. RicHarp S. Epes, of Boston, Mass. And 
Illustrative Notes by Wm. M. DaRLincTon, of 
Pittsburgh, Penn., Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co, 
8vo. pp. 160. 

This volume, printed for the Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio, forms one of the 
series of valuable and very beautifully printed his- 
torical works concerning the Ohio Valley, of the 
firm whose imprint it bears. It is the first volume 
of a new series of publications by that Society. 
The MS. journal is in the posession of Colonel 
May’s grand-son, the Rev. Richard S. Edes, author 
of the memoir. . 

Colonel May was a native of Pomfret, in Con- 
necticut, and was the youngest of a family of six 
children. He became a resident of Boston at an 
early age’ He was in the military service during a 
portion of the Revolutionary War, and in 1787, 
was commissioned a Colonel. His death occurred 
in Boston in the Summer of 1812, when he was 64 

ears of age. He often felt a desire to remove to 
ands which he owned “ at Muskingum,” in Ohio, 
but his wife’s friends opposed the measure. Ac- 
cording to his biographer, he was brusque in manner, 
hasty and choleric in temper, but so genial and 
kind hearted, that he was much beloved by those 
who knew him best. 

In the Spring of 1788, when a tide of emigra- 
tion to the Ohio country, from New England, began 
to flow, Colonel May deft home on a tour to that 
Western region. The journal above mentioned, is 
an interesting record of that tour, with its stirring 
events and the daily life of those pioneers who 
settled Marietta, at the mouth of the Muskingum. 

The journal extends over a period of about a year 
and a half. In it the writer gives a very interesting 
account of the first inauguration of Washington, at 
the old Federal Hall at the head of Broad Street, 
New York—a ceremony which he saw. He men- 
tions the interesting fact that at nine o’clock in the 
morning, the several church-bells rang, and the 
congregations assembled for prayer, whilst the 
military companies that were to escort the civic 
procession, paraded and prepared for the ceremo- 
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nies of the day. These consisted of a troop of 
horse, one company of artillery, two companies of 
enadiers, one company of light infantry, and 
talion men; in all not more than five hundred. 


The New England Historical and, Genealogical 
Register, and Antiquarian Fournal. The October 
number of this valuable publication, is filled, as 
usual, with a large amount of important matter. 
The first article, occupying twelve pages, is a care- 
fully prepared Biographical Sketch of John H. 
Sheppard, A. M., by JoHN Warp Dean, A. M. 
Librarian of the New England [listoric Genea- 
logical Society. It is accompanied by a portrait of 
Mr. Sheppard. ' 

This article is followed by Poetical Prognostics, 
by Abram E. Cutler, Esq.; Selections from Dr. Wm. 
Bentley’s Correspondence, communicated by Miss 
Mary R. Crowninshield, with Notes by the Editor ; 
Records of Hull, Mass., communicated by Willard 
S. Allen, Esq.; The Dalton and Batchelder Petli- 
gree, by William H. Whitmore, A. M.; Sketch of 
some of the Losses to Literature and the Fine 
Arts, occasioned by the Great Fire in Boston of 
1872, by Augustus T. Perkins, A. M.; The ‘Town of 
Hollis, N. H. (PartI.), bythe Hon. Samuel T. Wor- 
cester; The Marston Family, of Salem, Mass., 
bythe Rev. John L. Watson, D. D.; The Chevalier 
de Ternay, by Sidney Everett, A. M.; Notes, Queries 
and Minor Articles; Necrology of the New Eng- 
land Historic Genealogical Society ; Societies and 
their proceedings, and Obituaries. 

The paper by Mr. Perkins on the losses by the 
great fire in Boston, a year ago, has a painful inte- 
rest to those who fully appreciate the exquisite men- 
tal suffering which such losses produce in the 
owners of such property. For example: one gen- 
tleman lost five beautiful portraits of members of 
his family, painted by the celebrated John Singleton 
Copley. Artists lost valuable pictures and the 
models, sketches and souveniers of their whole 
lives. Some families lost whole libraries of rare 
works, some of them specimens of early printing, 
manuscripts and other things which may never be 
replaced. Others lost fine sculptures. One of 
these, an artist, lost beautiful old tapestries, satins, 
dresses and curiosities, the fruits of years of travel 
and study, and rich souveniers of Grenada and 
Venice. 


The New York Genealogical and Biographical 
Record. The October number of this quarterly 
magazine, fully sustains the character of its prede- 
cessors. It completes the Fourth volume and 
contains papers on Notes, Biographical and Genea- 
logical of the Colden Family, by E. R. Purple; 
Genealogy of William Bradford, the Printer, by 
S. S. Purple, M. D.; Long Island, Families in 
Chester County, Penna., by George Cope; Records 
of the Society of Friends, of N. Y. and vicinity, 
by Abraham S. Underhill; Records of the First 
Presbyterian church of N. Y.; Births and Baptisms ; 
Marriage Records, Gravesend, L. I., by Tunis G. 
Bergen; Notes on Books; Notes and Queries; 
Obituaries, &c. 











